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No doctrinaire essay on pacifism 


ERASMUS AND OUR STRUGGLE FOR 
PEACE. By Jose Chapiro. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $2.50. 


This book, Erasmus and Our Struggle for 
Peace, contains a fresh translation by a com- 
petent scholar from the Latin of Erasmus’ 
“Querela Pacis,” originally published in 
1517. This is the first translation from the 
Latin into English since 1559, when Thomas 
Paynell made one under the title, “The 
Complaint of Peace.” Mr. Chapiro trans- 
lates “Querela Pacis” as “Peace Protests!” 
In his hands this document of some fifty 
printed pages, which was one of the most 
vital and important in the affairs of church 
and state in 1517, is not only translated from 
the Latin into English, but gives the reader 
the feeling that it deals with vital problems 
of our own time. In fact, as one reads this 
translation and the chapters by Mr. Chapiro 
on “Erasmus, Herald of a United World” 
it seems inevitable that the book should be 
dedicated to “The United Nations. Em- 
bodiment of the Ideals of Erasmus.” 

“Peace Protests!” is not a doctrinaire essay 
on pacificism. The idea of “Querela Pacis” 
might be translated into the words, “Civil- 
ization protests against the cruelties and 


absurdities into which the lust for power 
plunges us”—in 1951 as well as in 1517. 
Erasmus, “The Prince of Humanists,” was as 
much an adventurer into the New World as 
Columbus and the other navigators who 
were traveling the pathways of the sea. 
“Peace Protests!” deals with the very con- 
crete problem of peace and war in the gen- 
eration in which Erasmus lived; but it lifts 
the whole theme out of the low level of 
partisan controversy onto the plain of uni- 
versals. Not many changes of names and 
parties would be necessary to make “Peace 
Protests!” pertinent in this disorganized 
world of 1951 and its “struggle for peace.” 
One wishes that this ancient yet modern 
document published in 1517 by the greatest 
mind of his age could be read and absorbed 
by every person concerned with the press- 
ing problems of our own time. It might well 
be included in the list of “Great Books.” 


Part I of this volume is a contribution by 
Mr. Chapiro to bring into focus the person- 
ality of Erasmus as he turns the force of his 
mind and character upon power politics, 
both ecclesiastical and state. These eight 
short chapters — 120 pages in all — make re- 
markably vivid the times, the personalities, 
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and the framework within which “E 
Protests!” was written. : 

In the first chapter of Part I, which 
Chapiro calls “Erasmus, Hearld of a U; 
World,” he writes: “I see in the 450. 
old ‘Peace Protests!’ a striking expressic 
our own aspirations and our own ind: 
tions; and because, in the ideological 
spiritual confusion which characterizes 
epoch, this masterpiece supplies the fu 
mental work on peace which our gener 
has not yet been able to produce, in 
of the many books which continually ar 
on the subject, in translating “Peace 
tests!’ I, therefore, felt that I was filli 
void, and that Erasmus, speaking throu 
modern tongue, might help to discredit 
as well as hasten the hour of peace ar 
men. 

_ The chapters, “The Man,” “His Ch: 
ter,” “The Writer,” deal with the scop ; 
influence of the product of his pen, in 
and in letters. Then follows the sto 
his long and heroic struggle for peace. 
chapters bring the man to life, and 
one feel his presence in the world in 
we live. Chapter 7, “The Art of Pe 
and Chapter 8, “The Sum of Religi 
Peace,” bring to the front for our consi 
tion the kind of warfare and conflict 
develops from the social contact of the 
itarian forces in church and state. 
reviewer throws in the query at this 
as to how much of subsequent Eur 
warfare might have been eliminated if 
Peasants’ Revolt” had been allowed t 
its course?) Chapter 8, in particul 
something for any person at all respo 
for any aspect of organized religion or 
cation to sit down to and study, not 
matter of history, but as a matter of 
contemporary importance. 

We are greatly indebted to Jose Ch 
for making available in this century 
word and wisdom, the penetrating in 
of the greatest of the humanists and o 
the best and most effective soldiers i 
army of those who have fought throug 
centuries the long warfare for peace 
men. Together “Peace Protests!” an 
chapters about Erasmus make a “great’ 
important book. This review is writt 
one who is not and never has been a pa 
but he does have some sense of the p 
“our struggle for peace.” And _ this 
deals competently with that problem. 

EARL C, 


Humility and restrai 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGIO 
consideration of the more profound 
of religious thought. By William S. M 
New York. Philosophical Library. $6 
It is not frequent that a new boo 
the philosophy of religion is of inter 
anyone except professional students 
ligion. William S. Morgan’s new v 
is a notable exception to this rule. 
Dr. Morgan’s book could easily be 
lished in two independent parts wi 
either suffering from the separation. 
the one hand, he is dealing with an 
cal analysis of the origin and uni 
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American money; 


ication of the great’ concepts which 


= disturbed the minds of philosophers 


shout the centuries; on the other: hand, 
dealing with the living affirmations 
ick have grown out of an intimate ac- 
intance with life for a period of over 
ty years, 
Morgan is an outstanding figure in 
arian history. His most notable con- 
ion being in our Unitarian School for 
inistry, located in Berkeley, where he 
so many years as professor and 
ent. He came to this great work fol- 
a very diversified background in 
ly pursuits. His many services in the 
and the community at large have 
00 numerous to even ‘hint at in this 
review. 
ittle need be said in this review 
Dr. Morgan’s treatment of the familiar 
ical problem. He is a competent 
lar and knows whereof he speaks. At 
t this part of the book will provide dull 
ding for those not trained in technical 
osophy. He is keenly aware of the prob- 
s which must be dealt with in squaring 
$ convictions with the great traditions, 
d his critical faculties leave no assumption 
whallenged or out of place. 


The major part of this work deals with 
blems which every religious person con- 
mts daily. Dr. Morgan’s treatment of 
A represents Unitarianism at its very 
The book is written in a mood of 
mility and restraint. There is an avoid- 
ice of oversimplification and misstatement 
he historical problem. 

msitive to the deeper meanings which 
‘prompted the appearance of ceremo- 
and attitudes unfamiliar to us, Dr. 
nm sees man throughout the centuries 
ing for a more intimate relation with 
wider self. He sees man’s search for God 
the creation of great art and in the 
ding of a good society springing from 
is thirst for the wider self. Basic to his 
ook is a “unitary” motif. The universe 
me. Dr. Morgan scorns all efforts to cut 
into unrelated or conflicting pieces. 


giously, the major problems revolve 
md three basic considerations: God, 
‘dom and Immortality. The last two 
isions of the volume are as eloquent a 
ement on these subjects as may be found 
odern literature. They issue from the 
viction that Man’s soul is an expression 
Infinite. Although man’s soul is 
tified with the ultimate reality which 
ad, man’s freedom represents a capacity 
ke real choices and to a certain degree 
» his own destiny. As he says, “when 
tion controls his soul, he is master of 
el , Whatever fate may bring; he defies 
untoward circumstances of life, know- 
hat he is an essential part of that which 
destructible.” Each soul is an eternal 
Sepptsthomable either in feeling, voli- 
x intellection; the everlasting ties are 
er any reaction of man’s mind: 
being an essential and contributory 
tw he finds no rest until he over- 
the estrangement that divides 
p the Infinite — which is also his 


Raiag a Peres in the Infinite, 


books 


its immortality is assured. This assurance 
has its origin in something more penetrating 
than simple intellectualization. These are 
religious convictions of a great personality 
and they have been forged from a long 
life’s contact with the great reflections of 
the past—and even more from an inner sensi- 
tivity to that which “passeth understanding.” 

J. RAYMOND COPE 


Black & White 


AMADDANA AMI—MY SONS. By Um- 
fazi. Editions Franco-Suisses. n. p- 


To trace the reasons for racial conflict in 
South Africa, to show the divergent interests 
of Boer, Englishman, Colored and Negro, to 
analyze the economic development  inci- 
dental to a young country, to bridge the 
educational disparity twixt average white 
and black, this and much else is beyond the 
scope of a novelist unless, as a Sinclair 
Lewis, he writes a very long novel. 

This novel is easy to read but will not 
live in the memory. Its theme needs a Tol- 
stoi or a Thomas Hardy, for a French 
Revolution may be round the corner. It is 
a book to get from a library. 

A white orphan boy, brought up by a 


black mother with whose family he played 


as a child, after education in England re- 
turns to find the social life he knew entirely 
altered. His anxiety to be one with his 
black boyhood playmates, his distress at the 
vulgar coarseness of the whites when they 
object to mixed marriage, this simple plot 
tries to study White and Black as they face 
each other across the color divide. 

What a divide it is. In hardly any re- 
lationship do the colors in this country meet 
in a human way. Even public comfort 
stations and cemeteries are two colored. 
The tendency under Smuts to come together 
is now sharply corrected under Malan, so 
that the Black has no option but to bite his 
tongue, swallow the inferior civic status, 
and bide his time. 

Yet the whites are not all evil. Their fear 
must be understood if we are to write ade- 
quately, for franchise to all would give the 
country to the Black. There is no easy 
solution. If—as we personally do, and the 
novel does—take the position that equal 
status is the Christian way of life we must 
yet understand those who fear this course. 

In South Africa white purity is threatened. 
It can happen that two hundred years hence 
all are chocolate colored. To avoid this, so 
they think, desperate evil, the nationalists 
have passed a series of racial laws whose 
sharpness cannot elsewhere be equalled. 

The only courageous course in this country 
where the color problem is more trouble- 
some than in America, is to give the fran- 
chise to White, Black or Colored when they 
take an examination at age 21. Failing this 
the Whites are strong enough to hold down 
their supremacy for a time — but how long 
a time? That’s the question. 

The human sadness of the situation is 
well brought out in this novel but — so far 
as we have read —the adequate novel on 
South Africa and its racial problem has still 
to be written. 

MAGNUS RATTER, Capetown, S. Africa 
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The Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf — 


BEACON PRESS has made THE WORD 
TO JESUS beautiful to look at as well as 
to read; a thoughtful gift at Easter! (If you 
are collecting autographed copies of books 


written by Unitarian ministers, undoubtedly 


Mr. Trapp will oblige if you send him a 
check for $1.95, addressed, Rev. Jacob 
Trapp, Summit, N. J. Price of book, $1.75. 
With reluctance, I confess that I’ve read 
more of the Bible since the literary anthology 
by A. C. Prys-Jones, THE FOUNTAIN OF 
LIFE, became available, than in a life-time. 
Most of us are too impatient to dig out 
choice selections buried in the Bible. Even 
ministers frequently now announce their 
Bible readings as from THE FOUNTAIN 
OF LIFE. Alliance members find exquisite 
selections for inspirational moments at their 
meetings. (BEACON PREsS $1.75) 
Knowledge of the dismal diplomatic rec- 
ord of the “T. R. period” as seen by most 
historians, is of vital importance in relation 
to present Far Eastern events. Samuel Flagg 
Bemis (see DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF 
THE U. S., 1937; and very likely also his 
new THE UNITED STATES AS A 
WORLD POWER, a Diplomatic History, 
1900-1950; ott, $5.00) catalogs several 
“diplomatic blunders” of the period. If you 
have read THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM by 


38 


books 


Forrest Davis, you already have a clear pic- 
ture of the deal with Japan, which is remi- 
niscent of the pan-handler’s, “We'll let you 
work that side of the street if you will leave 
us alone on this side.” With the background 
any of these recorders of diplomatic history 
give, we shouldn’t have been so surprised 
at what has happened in Korea in 1950- 
1951. 


Among current books which discuss eco- 
nomic problems of this country and the 
world, one to watch for is WAGING THE 
PEACE, by Paul G. Hoffman, who now 
heads the Ford Foundation. Advance notice 
says that Mr. Hoffman gives some construc- 
tive and “intelligently optimistic” advice. 
Because written by so well-known an author, 
fortunately it is likely to get a wide audi- 
ence, as should another pouBLEDAy book: 
Albert Z. Carr's TRUMAN, STALIN AND 
PEACE. Mr. Carr, an economist, went to 
Moscow with Donald Nelson; more recently, 
to China and Japan, for the President. He 
discusses Nelson’s plans for trade and 
peaceful relations with the U. S. S. R. fol- 
lowing the war. “In the summer of 1948, a 
group of forward-looking men met to discuss 
these problems.” Said Nelson: “The right 
kind of trade agreements will help smooth 
our political relations with other countries. 
. . . If we and Russia can do business to- 
gether, we won't be so likely to have 
trouble.” Nelson and his staff were cordially 
received in Moscow in October, 1948, when 


they talked over trade and rehabilitation re- 
quirements. They visited whatever they 
asked to see, as did others in those happier 
days. The list of rails, cars, electrical equip- 
ment, etc., which the Soviet would require 
for replacement would have kept our fac- 
tories busy long after manufacturing for 
destruction ended; an arrangement for loans, 
not gifts. 

Pierre Van  Paassen’s newest book 
is JERUSALEM CALLING! (pirat $3.) 
Because this will no doubt be reviewed in 
the Register, a brief word here must suffice. 
Never has anybody brought to life more 
vividly the ancient days of the Prophets: of 
Jeremiah and of Isaiah; of Jesus and of the 
Early Church. The vicissitudes of the Jewish 
people through history are recounted. (This 
could well be used for Bible study!) The 
re-establishment of the state of Israel is re- 
lated to the Bible and to church history. 
But also Van Paassen discusses the countries 
of Europe, the continued dire poverty of 
thousands in Italy and Sicily; new idealisms 
in France, Germany; inevitably, the U. S. 
S. R. “The unification of Europe is the 
continent’s only chance of survival,” he sums 
up; which is exactly what Columbia’s ex- 
pert European representative, Howard K. 
Smith, (author, THE STATE OF EU- 
ROPE) said December $1, 1950, in his 
round-up of the first-half of the Twentieth 
Century. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


The mystery of history 


HISTORY: ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD. 
By G. J. Renier. Boston: Beacon Press. $3. 

This is the book of an original and in- 
teresting mind. Renier made his name in 
England — and outside England —by a satiri- 
cal description of the English, among whom 
he had lived for many years without ever 
losing his sense of wonder at their social and 
mental habits, but not without having come 
to love them very deeply. It is a far cry 
from The English; Are They Human? to 
Great Britain and the Establishment of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, 1813-15, which 
had appeared over his name hardly a year 
before. A solid piece of research, differing 
from many other theses for the Ph.D. degree 
only by its excellent prose style, this latter 
book has its importance as showing that this 
seemingly paradoxical and unruly mind 
could, under the indomitable aspiration to 
the severities of scholarship, submit to 
discipline. 

As a member of the history staff at Uni- 
versity College, London, Renier, although 
always felt to be “different” and conscious 
of being “different,” was not only popular, 
but made good. In 1945 he became pro- 
fessor of Dutch history. The Dutch Nation 
(1948) shows him in full possession of his 
powers as a historian. It is not “academic” 
in the sense in which the word could be 
applied to his thesis, but it is both a bril- 
liant and very personal synthesis and a truly 
scholarly piece of work. 

The present work in History could only 
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have been written by a man who had been 
broken to the historian’s craft and loved it. 
But it can be said with equal truth that it 
could only have been written by a man who 
had lived an intellectual life outside the 


sphere of the profession. Literature, the-. 


ology, philosophy, psychology, science even, 
not to forget the world of men and women, 
all was food to the insatiable zest of life and 
intellectual curiosity animating this reputedly 
eccentric, but successful, teacher of history. 


In his book Renier takes all sorts of dif- 
ficult subjects in his stride. The treatment 
has so light a touch, the tone is so easy and 
unassuming, that the reader may not at once 
observe how much erudition there is behind 
it all. What is even more important is that 


this sparkling wit, this whimsical and un- — 


academic way the writer has of establishing 
familiar and even confidential terms with his 
reader, is but the cloak of a fundamental 
sanity. Renier’s philosophy of history is 
eminently practical. It does not run after 
phantoms, it shuns extremes. Indeed, this 
Dutch scholar has been deeply influenced by 
American ways of thinking. He proclaims 
himself to be a disciple of William James and 
of John Dewey. His book may be said to fill 
a gap in pragmatist and instrumentalist his- 
tory, which has not so far seriously at- 
tempted to situate history within its scheme 
of knowledge. 


As for me, I know no more attractive book 
to put into the hands of students anxious to 
know what this mystery of history is. 

PIETER GEYL 


of these books — or 


The Beacoi 
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EACH SPRING AND AUTUMN, the 
editors of the Library Journal pre- 
pare a classified list-of “important 
books” to be issued in the seasor 
to come. These lists are used by 
librarians from coast to coast as 
guides in the. acquisition of new 
books for their shelves. 

This spring’s list carries 40 titles 
in the field of philosophy. Twelve 
80% — are 
new titles from the Beacon Press. 
The publishing houses that come 
next highest are Macmillan anc 
Philosophical Library, with four 
titles each. 


kkk Kk 
PEOPLE KEEP ASKING: “How’s the 
Blanshard book doing?” A few 
items: AMERICAN FREEDOM 
& CATHOLIC POWER was pub 
lished on April 20, 1949. The Re 
tail Bookseller’s tabulation cae 
that in 1949 it ranked No. lL 
among all non-fiction books in the 
amount of sales in America’s book: 
stores. The magazine’s authorita 
tive tabulation for 1950 has jus 
been issued. It showed that in th 
book’s second year, 1950, it ae 
to No. 7. Total sales now ar 
well above the 155,000 mark; an 
are continuing to average a thou 
sand a week. 


kkk Kk 
Where the blessing and freedo 
of public print prevail, all is saf 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

zk kK KK 
IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC world o 
scholarship, The Modern Schoo 
man: A Quarterly Journal of Ph 
losophy, is a major guide. It i 
issued by the School of Philosoph 
and Science and the departmer 
of philosophy at Saint Louis Uni 
versity. The department, “Biblio 
raphy of Current Philosophi 
Works Published in the Unite 
States,” in the current issue lis 
several dozen works. The prin 
pal sources of these books are Th 
Beacon Press (eight titles, inclu 
ing one reprinted in a pocket e 
tion); Columbia University Pre: 
(eight); Catholic University — 
America Press (six); Philosophi 
Library (six); and the Universi 
of Chicago Press (six). 


The editorial entitled “Death Knows No 
arty,” by RMT in the January, 1951, issue 
' The Christian Register was neither Uni- 
an nor Christian. The expression “atroci- 
| of the beast-like hordes from Man- 
ia,” could hardly be equalled in a 
arst newspaper. It has no more place in 
he magazine of a church that accepts the 
wotherhood of man as one of its basic 
ets, than has the word “nigger” or “gook.” 
ll of them imply the scientifically and 

rally false doctrine of the superiority of 
‘Broup of men by the accident of geography 
r color of skin. 


ow does this attitude of regarding the 
Jhinese as sub-human differ in kind from 
> “Aryan superiority” that sent six million 
s to death in Europe? Does the writer 
= that there need be no restraints or 
les in fighting “beast-like hordes?” Does 
his justify the use of jelly bombs, the mass 
xecution of citizens, the saturation bombing 
f villages by General MacArthur and his 
fiends? What future inhumanities are be- 
ng contemplated, that we must justify them 
accusing our opponents of being sub- 
man? Characterizing one’s enemy as less 
human in order to justify one’s own 
nhumanity pre-dates Christianity. 

Without even discussing the Register’s 
eneral editorial policy (which is not sup- 
jorted by many Unitarians), the use of this 
ffensive phrase, and the pattern of thinking 
hat it indicates, outweighs any positive 
alues there may be in ths January issue. 
Ve would be ashamed to show it to any of 
ur friends whom we were trying to interest 
a the Unitarian Church. 

p 
An apology is due readers. 

Es TOM PAINE CLuB (34 signatures ) 
| First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles 
jore: The editorials in The Christian 
tegister express the individual opinions of 
he individual editorial writers only. It is 
ny opinion that: 

_ The Chinese did commit atrocities 


= 


_ which were beast-like 

: They did attack in hordes 

£ They did come from Manchuria 

7 RUTH M. TWISS 


More religion’ 
Register Readers: 


am interested, to the point of comment, 
the responses to Dr. Eliot’s editorial, “Do 
People Want More Religion or Less?” 
ave been reading “Unitarian Horizons” 
f some ten years, and I certainly under- 
tood very well what Dr. Eliot meant! Fur- 
tmore, I am one, with whom Dr. Eliot 
id not talk, who agrees heartily with the 

a that we need more religion and not less. 
ace my own thinking is more humanistic 
nm = Se ox, it is obvious that I do not 
an the kind of religion to which our 
ng “theolog” refers! Some day when he 
lived longer and has had more experi- 
"e with a vital, liberal religion, he will 
w too what Dr. Eliot is talking about. 


or myself, I find much in common with 


es oPeN roRUM 


the experience of the Texas reader who has 
struggled through the maze of intellectual 
groping after an acceptable religious faith. 
I, too, need the opportunity to worship 
without “crossing my fingers,” as one of my 
seminary professors used to say. I need 
the stimulation which meaningful worship 
can bring. This stirring of the emotions, 
is, I believe, what is missing in many reli- 
gious services today. It is what our Texas 
friend calls “religious experience.” Uni- 
tarians have often reacted against “emotion- 
alism” in religion only to throw away the 
bucket along with the water. Religion with- 
out emotional content and emotional expe- 
rience is simply a moral and social code to 
which one gives intellectual assent. Some- 
thing more is needed if one’s loyalties, one’s 
devotion, one’s service are to produce a dy- 
namic for everyday living. This “something 
more” I have encountered, strangely enough, 
in the least orthodox of all the churches of 
my acquaintance. In two, the ministers 
were signers of the Humanist Manifesto of 
the early 30’s. There was nothing in the 
services labeled “prayer”; but when I left, 
I always felt that I had been at prayer in 
the truest sense. The threads of life had 
been drawn together for me and once more 
I was “made whole.” In two churches, it 
was the physical environment which stim- 
ulated worship, helped me solve my prob- 
lems and sent me out a “new man.” What 
the minister said made little difference, I 
think. He was at worship himself and 
made me feel it. His service was planned 
to move to a climax of dedication and peace, 
and the symbolism of the church itself was 
inspiration. 

Perhaps one can note here that even 
Unitarians sometimes succumb to cults like 
“I AM” and the Rosicrucians. I know of 
one who has become quite involved in the 
latter, and another who glows with enthu- 
siasm over the Bahai teachings. Is it pos- 
sible that the need for “more religion” in 
our church services and church life is the 
cause for these wanderings afield. 


Intellectual integrity and freedom, a con- 
cern for the social implications of religious 
faith, and the fellowship of like-minded peo- 
ple are certainly necessary to any satisfactory 
religious life. But so too is the emotional 
drive that activates them in everyday living. 
I agree with our Texas friend that religious 
leaders ought to know how to provide the 
inarticulate layman with the dynamic he 
needs. I think Dr. Eliot knows how. Per- 
sonally, I read his article whether I get to 
the rest or not. I often wish he were given 
more space. 

A SOMETIMES HUNGRY UNITARIAN, Michigan 


‘H C M does well 
To Register Readers: 

My wife and I always enjoy the Register 
but we especially commend the frequent 
editorial comment in the vein of “The Real 
Enemies” in the February issue. 

This point needs constant emphasis and 
H. C. M. does it mighty well. 

CARL BRANNIN, Dallas, Texas 


A common language 
To Register Readers: 

I trust that the editors will not waste any 
space in the Register trying to stop UMT as 
suggested by Olga K. Robinson, Menlo 
Park, Cal. UMT is a part of the war ma- 
chine and until we get rid of war through 
government we will have UMT, the draft, 
blood, sweat and tears. 

“There is no peace without justice, there 
is no justice without law and no law with- 
out government to make, interpret and en- 
force the law.”—Atomic scientists for World 
Government. 

No sane person is praying for peace be- 
tween their state and Tennessee where they 
have the A-bomb. And when the UN is 
made into a real federal union like the union 
of the USA no one will be praying for peace 
between the nations, for we will have it. 

The union of the nations needs a common 
language. If Olga Robinson wants a job, 
let her learn Esperanto and help get the 
U N to adopt it. That will be more work 
than writing letters against UMT but it will 
be helping the world take a necessary step 
to world democracy, and no UMT. 

GLENN P. TURNER, Middleton, Wis. 
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open forum 


There is no Santa 
To Register Readers: 


My first reaction to Kenneth Patton’s 
“Sermon for Children” (December) was: 
Fantastic! The second was, can we both 
be members of the same religious denomina- 
tion? in good conscience, that is. The 
third: where in Tophet is this Hell-on- 
Earth? Could it be the U. S.P Or am I 
the one living in a dream world? And 
finally: it seems to me that this is a won- 
derfully fine religion to preach to children. 
If it doesn’t make screaming neurotics of 
them, it will probably drive ’em to drink, or 
worse, to Catholicism. 

Seriously, speaking as one whose ethical 
and religious roots have been founded in 
Judaism and agnosticism at home, and in 
Episcopalianism at school, I am completely 
repelled by the presentation of religion in 
this manner. Where is the Reason that drew 
me to the Unitarian Fellowship? Why the 
mysticism? Why the preoccupation with the 
condemnation of our economic system— 
which seems to be the second principle of 
this brand of Unitarianism? 

In fact, let me digress just a bit to say 
that I think that an economic system which 
can mass produce rather sturdy toys cheaply 
is wonderful. And I resent the implication 
that merchants are to be condemned for 
selling their wars for a profit at Xmas. Cer- 
tainly they are not Santa Clauses. I hope 
Mr. Patton will recover from his apparent 
disillusionment on learning that there is no 
Santa Claus. 

I guess that I am a fast vanishing specie, 
the conservative Unitarian. Maybe I am the 
sole survivor of my age group (25), or so 
it seems, considering the college age Uni- 
tarians I know. Maybe I am kidding myself, 
and I am not.a Unitarian at all. I take no 
issue with Mr. Patton for his religious be- 
liefs, whatever they may be, but I resent the 

‘now all too frequently used authoritarian 

idiom and illiberal generalizations in which 
‘ Mr. Patton speaks. And I think that he had 
_ better start digging for a little good in his 
country, his religious background, and his 
environment, rather than muck-raking in 
parables, lest he talk himself into adherence 
to another far more terrible religion from 
beyond the sea. 

. LEWIS T. MANN, JR., New York City 


‘Ditto’ 
To Register Readers: 

A belated “ditto” for Dr. Homer Jack’s 
point in his Forum letter of the November 
issue, that we should be polled for our opin- 
ions on the Korean situation before the 
AUA is put on record as supporting the 
policies of President Truman and General 
MacArthur. 

And an enthusiastic “hurrah” for the sug- 
gestion made by Ruth Twiss in her De- 
cember editorial, that the AUA sponsor 
broadcasts of the UN Security Council and 
General Assembly. It seems to me that this 
would be an important public service, and 
the best kind of publicity for our denomina- 
tion. 

REY. RAY SABIN, Peabody, Mass. 
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No source of pride 
To Register Readers: 


The January 1951 issue of The Christian 
Register contains an excerpt from Grenville 
Clark’s A Plan for Peace. This is presented 
without comment as if it were objective or 
in accord with editorial policy. In reality 
it is a propaganda piece setting forth the 
dogma of the United World Federalists, and 
it should have been so labeled. ; 

It is not a source of pride to me that the 
American Unitarian Association is allied with 
the United World Federalists and that The 
Christian Register has been predominantly 
flavored with the U. W. F. viewpoint. The 
A. U. A. alliance with U. W. F. was accom- 
plished by vote of delegates to the May 
meeting in 1948 against the recommendation 
of the Business Committee. In my view, I 
would like the A, U. A. to be supporting the 
Atlantic Union Committee, whose concept of 
freedom I feel is in accord with Unitarian 
views, but to do so would offend some mi- 
nority of Unitarians apparently. Likewise 
affiliation with U. W. F. offends many, and I 
wish to recommend by this letter that such 
affiliation be discontinued in May 1951. 

My objections to Clark’s “Plan” are (1) 
that it places primary emphasis on peace 
and only secondary value on freedom, (2) 
that its accomplishment would place imme- 
diately the majority voting strength in the 
hands of undemocratic people, and (3) that 
the proposed basic revision of the present 
United Nations Charter would surely result 
in disrupting the universality of the U. N. 

It is clear that Mr. Clark, while slavishly 
loyal to U. W. F. and its dogma, is not 
intellectually satisfied with its purposeful 
scope. Positively he states “that the author- 
ity . . . should be strictly confined to matters 
clearly and directly related to the preven- 
tion of war. . . .” Those of us who advertise 
Atlantic Union (U. S., Canada, and West- 
ern European democracies) have consistent- 
ly held that freedom and peace depend on 
measures for “social and economic better- 
ment” more positive than “prevention of 
war.” Clearly Mr. .Clark does also in his 
own mind. Note his attempt to overcome 
his mental reservations by the following sen- 
tence divided against itself: “Parallel, how- 
ever, with the strictly limited powers to 


enact, decide and enforce should go broad 


powers of inquiry and recommendations 
for the promotion of the economic and social 
welfare of all the peoples. . . .” 

Why does Mr. Clark oppose the proposal] 
to form a nuclear Atlantic Union as the 
beginning for eventual attainment of the 
universal world government that he wants 
immediately? Is this not the way to insure 
that individual freedom and_ self-govern- 
ment will be the world order? Does Mr. 
Clark wish some other kind of world order? 
Obviously not, as previously observed. Still 
it is hard to understand his stooping to con- 
tend in Appendix “B” of his book that At- 
lantic Union intentions are to form an “ex- 
clusive club.” Mr. Clark’s “Allegiance to 
the cause of a united world community” is 
in my opinion not well directed. 


L. B. MCINTIRE, Louisville, Ky. 
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A new ‘ereedalism ?’ 
To Register Readers: ~ 


I see by the January 22 issue of T: 
magazine that the Unitarian Ministers’ A; 
ciation has once more seen fit to indicate 
contempt for the principle of Congregatic 
autonomy in our denomination and for 
professed Unitarian principle of freedon 
conscience not bound by creed. By 
action of the U. M. A. interjecting it 
into. the controversy of the Rey. John G. 
with the Alton congregation, the U. M 
has decreed and enforced the dogma 
creed that 1) every Unitarian must bel 
in racial equality and that 2) every ¥ 
tarian must at. all times proclaim his be 
in racial equality. 

This matter is similar to the’ treatme 
the Atlanta congregation some years } 
whereby that congregation was denied 
services of any minister who was a men 
of the U. M. A. because the Atlanta con 
gation did not choose to accept cole 
members into its congregation. — . 

The U. M. A. is probably right in its st 
on race relations. But no matter how 
rect the opinions of the U. M. A. ma 
on such matters, and no matter how ¢ 
erally accepted the opinions of the U. 
may be among our denomination as a w 
it still follows that its action represen 
new form of “creedalism.” 

It would be an historic irony for our 
nomination to declare that it is unabl 
formulate theological. creeds which 
mand the assent of mankind, and then 
ceed to proclaim a sociological creed b 
ing and enforced upon mankind. 
the source of this mental pride and 4 
gance among our clergy? Is their libera 
an hypocricy? Is the mental freedom 
profess to allow the layman to be ma 

The Alton case presents no minor ; 
ciple before us. The road divides. Is 
tarianism a method or a result? Is it a ¢ 
munity in which free men attempt to} 
out their individual convictions, or is 
community in which individuals’ are 
quired to live out the “principles” whick# 
clergy deems “liberal?” 


unadjusted ego 
Register Readers: 

I consider “The Urge to Persecute” by A. 
we Davies (January) a remarkably pene- 
ting analysis of the causes underlying the 
ar of nerves which, at the moment, is a 
bal affair but whose storm center seems 
be Washington. Its objective reasoning 
akes it a timely sermon. Not only can 
individual ponder on the stage and 
tegory to which he may belong, but na- 
ms, too, can be rated in the light of its 


Such words as “morbid immaturity” or 
thildish emotionalism,” while not appli- 

le to the first person singular may, how- 
ver, on due reflection make us think of a 
assible immaturity of the nation’s temper, 
ace we are among the youngest of the 

{ powers. 


. Davies notes this process in the child- 
mind: “Nothing will do that does not 
lect one’s own image in other people... . 
= unadjusted ego is omnipotent . . . in the 
tionally arrested adult omnipotence 
2eps company with omniscience. Not only 
just one’s will prevail but one’s opinions, 
0. They are correct opinions. . . . This is 
difficult position to maintain. The ego 

ects itself into the ultimate mysteries of 
universe and calls its own projection 
, who thereupon is brought in as an 
ilable authority. The omnipotent ego 
‘now completely fortified; no one can take 
sue with it . . . to disbelieve is blasphemy 
. . it has united itself with its own projec- 


on and this projection must be worshiped 


TM 


it possible, reading this to think only 
the Caesars, the Kaiser and Hitler—or 
ww Stalin? What about President Truman’s 
Idress to Congress on the state of the na- 
on, so reassured of the “correctness” of the 
vernment’s actions to meet what we are 
ade to believe is an unavoidable crisis, un- 
Ss our terms are met? Was there any 
al evidence of desire to smooth out dif- 
rences impartially? There must be no 
oo We must keep American and 

ed forces in Asia to prevent aggression 
Asiatic hordes and therefore he con- 
es: “We will fight, if fight we must, to 
ep our freedom and to prevent justice 
om being destroyed. We will pursue this 
e with determination and humility, ask- 
| Divine guidance that in all we do we 
ay follow the will of God.” 


Recently I spent six months in Europe, 
tly in Germany. A great many Germans 
ted upon the disasters of the war as an 
ction of God’s judgment for their ag- 
ve militarism and welcomed the de- 
id for complete and permanent disarma- 
t. The fortitude with which they started 
to reconstruct a new Germany is amaz- 
But what are they to think now when 
taking advantage of their precarious 
m, bid them not only to re-arm but 
mish so many trained divisions ready 
t under our supreme command—and 
invitation is pressed, factories, 
| needed for peace-time production, are 
being ruthlessly dismantled? 

OUIS MAYER, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


_ 
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open forum 


Like a breath of spring 
To Register Readers: 

I am heartily on the side of Warren B. 
Walsh and completely opposed to the radical 
outcries of Mr. G. E. Niehousmyer in regard 
to “Beyond the Point of No Return” in the 
January issue. I would like to distribute re- 
prints of this fine article among some of my 
friends. I think Mr. Walsh deserves the ut- 
most consideration and his ideas should have 
our most careful analysis at this critical 
time. 

Since I have been in the service, I have 
looked forward with increasing interest as 
each copy of the Register is forwarded to me 
from home (Reading, Mass.)—it is about 
the only direct link that I have with Uni- 
tarian ideas. Evidently there is a small 
Unitarian group in nearby Harrisburg (I 
think they meet on Sunday nights in a 
local hotel), but nothing like the old New 
England Unitarian spirit seems to be in 
existence here in Pennsylvania. I guess the 
Lutheran denomination has its stronghold 
here. 

Consequently, it was like a breath of 
spring to find in the religious publications 
rack of our post chapel the very excellent 
little booklet entitled Think on These Things 
compiled by Herbert Hitchen, Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, and the late Everett M. Baker in 
1945. These particular copies were distrib- 
uted by the YMCA’s Army and Navy De- 
partment in New York. I hope that copies 
of this booklet are still being distributed. 
Frederick M. Eliot’s foreword is particularly 
fine. 

CHARLES C. EASTON, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


‘I believe in the 


future of mankind’ 
To Register Readers: 

It makes me sick at my stomach to hear 
some people in America say there is no de- 
fense against the A-bomb, just as some 
people in India and Africa say that the ma- 
chine is the enemy of mankind. I leave the 
military defense against the A-bomb to the 
radar and aeronautical experts, but I submit 
that our government’s withholding of the 
A-bomb against Chinese and Korean Com- 
munists is a proof that moral pressure is not 
only now exerted but is strong. 

This moral motif will be elaborated under 
crisis-pressure. One of its variations is the 
demand for economic security, which the 
adaptation of atomic power for industrial 
uses can fully realize. While the fruits of 
the machines have been but partly shared so 
far with those who run them, the cornucopia 
of atomic power will be so plenteous that a 
fairer division of its benefits cannot be re- 
fused the masses of the world. 

It is true that this fairer world will not be 
achieved without soul-searching struggle. 
World government is still incomplete and 
partial, though it has overcome some of the 
hypocrisy and impotency of the League of 
Nations. The UN has not only spoken but 
acted against armed aggression. Until totali- 
tarian leaders cease to put the lust for per- 
sonal power above the lives of their citizens, 
or until those citizens rebel against such 


tyranny, there will be a continuing danger 
of world war. 

It is a sad thing indeed to see many who 
have worked for peace and justice who do 
not today have the courage to look reality 
in the face, and instead confuse it with the 
personal fate of themselves or their relations. 
Let us face it: the best way to avoid or limit 
the present undeclared war is for the free 
nations to mix a minimum threat of military 
power with a maximum effort of intelligence 
and good will to all men. 

My reason causes me categorically to re- 
ject such statements as: “One more war will 
destroy civilization,” or, “There never was 
a good war or a bad peace.” I have faith 
that the process which put man upon this 
earth and brought him up from savagery 
possesses its own curatives for the wounds 
which men inflict upon themselves and 
upon one another. Do you believe that 
the American Revolutionary War was a 
bad one? Do you believe that Cham- 
berlain with his umbrella made a good 
peace? Do you believe that America can 
isolate itself in Gibraltar-like smugness with- 
out eventually being overcome both from 
without and from within? 

I BELIEVE 


In spite of fear for my own fate, I be- 
lieve in the justice of the creative process. 

In spite of the mistakes of the past, and 
the confusions of the present, I believe in 
the future of mankind. 

In spite of the poison of selfish national- 
isms, I believe in the antidote of interna- 
tional justice. 

N. P. ATKINSON, Seattle, Washington 


Vote for a TV station 
To Register Readers: 

I'd like to take this opportunity to cast 
my vote in favor of the establishment of a 
Unitarian Fellowship Television station, as 
suggested in the October issue. I sincerely 
believe that such a station would be a defi- 
nite contribution to the cause of sanity in 
world affairs and freedom and liberalism in 
America. As our fear of Russia causes us to 
destroy our own freedoms one by one, a 
voice is indeed needed to prevent us from 
cutting our own throats in our hysteria. 

MARY M. GROOMS, Memphis, Tenn. 


S.0. S. 
To Register Readers: 

Wanted: No. 1, Vol. VII, The Journal of 
Liberal Religion; also any complete volumes 


prior to VII. 
J. RAY sHuTE, Monroe, N. C. 


$1 a yeare 
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EDITORIAL | 


A LITANY FOR LIBERALS | 


In the unholy din of this hour, may we grow not faint of 
heart, nor despair, nor cease in our efforts for peace, both at 
home and abroad. May we refrain from damning those in 
high places who carry out our mandates, for it is we who 
permit them to serve — our leaders are but ourselves in action. 
May we desist in our fallacious creation of judgment values 
which would identify and label both individuals and groups 
of people. May we truly learn that suspension of judgment 
is the true mask of a liberal. 

Deliver us, we earnestly pray, from that false pride which 
leads us to assume that ours is always the only right way 
and that we are the chosen people —a people to be blindly 
followed, even when we know that we have sinned grievously 
against our fellow creatures, both within and without our 
gates. 

May we learn the gentle art of self-appraisal, both of our- 
selves as individuals and of our nation. May we become 
aware of the fact that nations are only so dependable as are 
the individual citizens thereof. May we realize that a mirror 


is not itself evil, even when it reflects that which is ev 
May we, likewise, realize that a man is not himself evil whe 
he reflects the evils of his culture and the conditions there 
which permit evil. 

Above all, we would learn to love our neighbor, be 
the neighbor next door or the neighbor half-way round tl 
world. May we learn to be our brother’s brother and P 
away the thought of being his keeper. May we realize th 
the devisive national lines on world maps are, after all, no 
existent lines of demarcation erected by stupid and designix 
men. May we learn to use erasers on the maps and mins 
and men. 


Finally, we pray for that patience and forebearance whic 
will demonstrate our loyalty to the aims of that faith whic 
we hold. A faith which can bring peace and happiness 
our time to all of the peoples of earth and ultimately bri 
every living creature to the profound realization that we a 
brethren, one with another, of the same household. Ame 

J.B 


‘SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND ESSENTIAL SERVICE? 


These are the ideals which have characterized the life of 
Katharine Stoughton Hart from her earliest lessons in the 
church school of Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers to the vision 
which she now shows in her wholehearted support of the 
recent revision of studies at the Starr King School for the 
Ministry. Mrs. Hart has been nominated for the office of 
president of the General Alliance and approaches that office 
with the support of branches in all sections of the country, 
in all types of churches, and with varying religious philoso- 
phies. However the many branches may differ in other re- 
spects, in one they appear to be united—Mrs. Hart possesses 
the ability and experience required for leadership in the 
realization of the purposes of free religion. 

The positions of leadership in the General Alliance be- 
come increasingly important as the several denominational 
organizations work in ever closer cooperation for Unitarian 
Advance. It is fitting, therefore, that the Alliance should 
nominate to its highest office one who has held positions of 
responsibility not only in its own organization, but in the 
American Unitarian Association as well. 

Katharine Hart knows “church business” from the smallest 
Fellowship to the offices of the administration. She has filled 
every local position from that of church school teacher to that 
of trustee. Within the region she has been Alliance director 
and vice-president and leader of the conference which grew 
into the Northwest Associate Alliance. 

Her outstanding service to the Unitarian denomination as 
a whole has been the assistance and whole-hearted support 
which she has given to the development of the new curricu- 
lum at the Starr King School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 


Calif. While retaining the essential core of religious train- 


ing, the new program provides the opportunity to study 
:human nature, to discover the spiritual needs of human 


8 


beings, and uses the scientific approach in seeking metho 
of meeting those needs. This break with tradition, whi 
may one day revolutionize all theological training, is a mc 
progressive step in the preparation of the men who will ser 
our churches. Throughout the entire period of adjustme 
and reorganization, Mrs. Hart, as president of Starr Kis 
School, has given the new program her complete support. 

Mrs. Hart’s ideals of growth and service have not bee 
limited to church activities, but have resulted in achiey 
ments in the community and state as well. On many occ 
sions her strong belief in freedom and the progress of ma 
kind have taken her to the legislative halls of Oregon to fig 
for education and human welfare. She has played an impe 
tant role in the improvement of cultural opportunities in h 
city of Portland by leading the movement which founded t 
Portland Civic Theatre, and by holding high office in # 


Family Counselling Service of that city. 


When asked for a statement of her goals in the office 
president, Mrs. Hart said, “As I look ahead to the possibili 
of serving the General Alliance as its president, during the 
next two years, I am acutely aware of the responsibility f 
leadership that inevitably rests with every liberal religio 
group at this time of crisis in world affairs. To make # 
ideals of the Alliance come alive in terms of spiritual grow 
and of essential service to mankind; to continue to cony 
the vitality of the Alliance message to every member bran 
to the end that the local church is strengthened, the ec 
munity enriched and the expanding influence of the 1 
tarian movement made more widely felt—these, it s 
me, must continue to offer the General Alliance its g1 
opportunity for service in these critical times, and 5 
be proud to help achieve its goals.” 


editorial 


eep need in himself and in others for some kind of solid 
sustenance. All churches exist primarily to help 
ople find this bread of life. Persons who call themselves 
a or “Unitarians” are not exempt from this need; nor 
2 liberal churches and ministers exempt from this obliga- 
a. Spiritual as well as physical starvation stalks the world 
our time and its grim marks can be seen on many faces 
d felt in many hearts. This hunger is apparent in certain 
ntradictory aspects of the contemporary mood. We are the 
ilthiest people in the world — and we feel very insecure. 
€ are enormously powerful, but also enormously frightened. 
power does not make us feel safe. We have almost 
sxhaustible resources of energy, but no clear direction for 
e use of that energy. We have all the things that happi- 
ss is supposed to require, but we are not on the whole a 
happy people. 
The reasons for these contradictions in our life lie deep. 
ney are to be found, we believe, in the fact that we are no 
ager asking and attempting to answer the most important 
estions. What is the meaning of human life and history? 
hy is life given us? What can we trust in a frightened and 
fused world? Religious liberals have studiously dodged 
ese questions and have even tried to make a virtue out of 
ing to attempt answers to them. They have pretended 
at these questions are irrelevant and unimportant. They 
ve said, in effect, to the hungry ones who insist on asking 
e questions: “Forget it. Don’t worry.” And so we have 
en men and women whose hunger was deep and whose 
-ed was desperate a slap on the back and a cheerful greet- 
g when what they sought was the bread of life. 
This will not do. In the long run it is the work of religion 
| give deep and intelligible meaning to human life and his- 
y: to show us where we as individuals fit into this mean- 
g; and to lead us into some kind of confidence in ourselves, 
our fellow men and in God. Men are starving today for 
‘sense of direction, a sense of vocation, and a sense of 
rity. Liberalism in religion is not in danger from seeking 
Biding positive answers to this human hunger. It is in 
only if it attributes to certain positive answers a 


ese positive answers are not so far away as we some- 
es tell ourselves. “The word is very nigh unto thee; in 
y mouth and in thy heart that thou mayest do it.” The 
ajor direction of human life and history might be defined 
rowth from lower to higher forms, the bringing of human 

il and knowledge into the service of mutual understanding 
id love. “All progress is progress in charity.” It is to serve 
pose, to follow this direction that we are in the world. 

ore we do serve it, with wisdom, with patience, and 


THE GREAT HUNGER 


direction of all human growth and not against it. It is his 
vocation as a religious being to make sure that whatever 
knowledge and skill he has, whether it be great or small, 
works on the side of this great direction and adds something 
to it. The tragedy of soul is to be wasted, to expend one’s 
energies on silly or destructive ends, to feel useless in terms 
of a worthwhile purpose. Salvation is to be part of the great 
direction: to do whatever one has to do with the quiet 
determination that it shall add to the sum total of knowledge, 
understanding and love in the world. We have almost for- 
gotten that practically any task a man faces can be done in 
this spirit and that absence of this spirit can corrupt and 
make ugly even the noblest task. 

To be aware of the great direction and to have a sense of 
personal vocation about it is to come into a sense of security. 
We may not believe that everything will turn out all right 
for us personally or even for our generation. Everything may 
very well not turn out all right. Everything did not turn out 
all right for Jesus. There was, after all, the cross. But given 
a sense of direction and a sense of vocation clearly seen and 
faithfully followed, we may trust that the labors and efforts, 
even the sufferings and failures, of this life are not wasted, 
that within them and through them the process of growth 
goes on. We may have an ultimate confidence in the triumph 
of good over evil, and life over death, and love over hate. We 
may believe in God. 

This is far from everything that religion has to offer. It is 
perhaps a meagre diet in terms of human need. Yet it is 
enough for a man to start with, enough to grow with. If a 
Church cannot offer this much to feed the great huriger of 
our day, it cannot survive, nor does it deserve to. The 
spiritual hunger need not be answered in precisely the terms 
used above. (We are not trying to start an argument between 
humanist and theist.) But men are starving for the experi- 
ences for which these terms stand. They have a desperate need 
and an innate right to be fed. And we in the churches must 
learn to feed them. HCM 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘THOMAS JEFFERSON STILL LIVES’ “0 


Early in this month, two notable events connected with 
the life and influence of Thomas Jefferson will take place. 
One is the dedication of the new church building in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, which will be the first memorial erected 
in recognition of the contribution which Jefferson made to 
the spiritual life of America. The second is the publication by 
the Beacon Press of a new edition of The Life and Morals of 
Jesus of Nazareth, commonly known as The Jefferson Bible. 
Both events will signalize the renewal of interest throughout 
the land in the part played by Jefferson in the development of 
a characteristic American religion—a religion that is of 
broader and deeper significance than any form of sectarian- 
ism. 

For Unitarians both events will have special meaning, for 
the new church in Charlottesville is a Unitarian church and 
the new edition of the famous Jefferson Bible is a product of 
the press which the Unitarian fellowship maintains as one of 
its chief instrumentalities for the advancement of our liberal 
faith. We may, therefore, take a measure of pride in both 
events, grateful that it has been made possible for us to give 
to the religious life of the country these evidences of the 
enduring influence of one who has been accurately described 
as a “champion of religious freedom and advocate of Chris- 


~ tian morals.” 


An Extraordinary Book 

For book-collectors, no new edition perhaps will have 
equal interest with the one published by vote of the Congress 
in 1904, a photolithographic reproduction of Jefferson’s origi- 
nal, of which 9,000 copies were printed and distributed to 
the members of the Senate and the House; but there are cer- 
tain advantages which the Beacon Press edition possesses that 
will make it of special interest to a wide circle. 

In the first place, this new edition will be a beautiful piece 
of book-making, designed by Warren Chappell, himself a 
Virginian and distantly related to Thomas Jefferson. One of 
the most distinguished book-designers and type-designers in 
America, Mr. Chappell is using for this volume his new 
type-face known as Trajanus; and those of us who have seen 
the proof-sheets have been impressed by the dignity, beauty, 


and appropriateness of the design. In addition to the intrinsic - 


interest and value of the text, this book will be singularly 
handsome in its outward form. 


In the second place, there is an introductory essay by . 


Dr. Henry Wilder Foote which is marked by the meticulous 
scholarship and penetrating insight that all Unitarians have 
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learned to expect from one who stands second only to D 
Wilbur in the field of Unitarian history. In a brief note | 
acknowledgment at the end of his Introduction, Dr. Foo 
mentions five authorities on the subject, including Dr. Dum 
Malone of Colimbia University, who have read his ess: 
and by whose helpful criticism he has profiited. It seen 
altogether probable that this new Introduction will be defir 
tive and final. It is also very readable and will greatly enhan 
the value of the book for the thoughtful student as well - 
for the general public. 


In the third place, the price at which this volume can |] 
offered has been cut almost exactly in half by the use of 
legacy from a devoted Unitarian, Miss Della A. Ricker, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. In her will, which is careful 
“refrain from creating any legal obligation in respect thereo 
Miss Ricker expresses her hope that the gift may be used 
give wider publication, “in whole or in suitable parts,” 
“Thomas Jefferson’s Bible,” “as I believe that Thomas Jeffe 
son’s ideas expressed therein might tend to harmo 
the many differing creeds which exist in the world toda 
Not often does the American Unitarian Association find its 
in a position to carry out so completely the expressed wish 
of a generous benefactor; and perhaps it is not inapproprié 
to add that it is not often that the Association benefits by t 
generosity of so thoughtful and far-sighted a friend. At t 
moment, the only recent gift that is similar to Miss Ricke} 
is that from the late Morton D. Hull of Chicago, which ma 
it possible to publish Hymns of the Spirit at a substantial 
duction in price. 


Influence without Limit 

Comparatively few Unitarians will be able to attend t 
dedicatory services in Charlottesville on April 3, but frq 
now on there will doubtless be an unbroken stream of Uf 
tarians who will make this lovely place a sort of shrine 
pilgrimage. But a copy of The Life and Morals of Jesus§ 
Nazareth ought to be found in every Unitarian home. H@ 
is an ideal gift for all new members of Unitarian churchi 
for all young people growing up in Unitarian families, a 
for the far wider circle of religious liberals of many diffe 
names. Its field of influence is without limit, and it is to 
hoped that the Unitarians will take the lead in distribut: 
it on a great scale. Its circulation might ultimately exce 
even that of The Soul of the Bible or Great Compania 


religion.” FM 
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Samuel A. Eliot Memorial Issue — 


October 15, 1950, a great Unitarian died. Samuel A. Eliot, in his long and creative life, spanned ‘so many decades that 
individuals have encompassed all of his achievements. In addition to Dr. Foote’s biographical sketch, two of Dr. Eliot's 
lapers representing different phases of accomplishment are reproduced in this issue, so that those who have come after his 


ra of leadership will gather some sense of his significance in the movement of Unitarianism. 
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affectionate relationship. 


‘He entered Harvard with the class of 
1884 and took an active part in under- 
aduate activities. He was catcher on 
@ varsity nine and his fine voice and 
‘he love of music which he inherited 
prought him the presidency of the Glee 
Jub. After graduation he entered the 
darvard Law School, but soon withdrew, 
10t finding the law to his liking. There 
as a temporary opening for him to work 
his father’s office but later that winter 
illness made necessary a sojourn in 
der climate and he was sent South; 
he turned what might have been a 
essing experience into a profitable 
@ through the opportunity it gave him 
friendship with General Armstrong of 
pton Institute. That friendship in- 
duced him to the problems of the In- 
n and the Negro, which became of 
elong concern to him. 
Vitnessed the last frontier 

in opening which might well have led 
a distinguished- and remunerative 
er as a railroad executive opened be- 
» him but, under the influence of 
llips Brooks, he turned toward the 
istry instead. He entered the Har- 
Divinity School in the fall of 1885. 


Always young for liberty!’ 


Samuel Eliot lived to serve men, regard- 
ess of their creed or color of skin 


By HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


DEL ATKINS ELIOT WAS BORN in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on August 24, 1862, 
he younger son of Charles William and Ellen Derby (Peabody) Eliot. His paternal 
srandfather, whose name he bore, had been one of the founders of the American 
nitarian Association in 1825; his maternal grandfather had been the beloved minis- 
He was, therefore, deeply rooted in the liberal religious 
radition of Boston. His mother died in 1869, the same year in which his father 
pecame president of Harvard University, but the latter’s marriage to Grace Hopkin- 
son in 1876 brought him a step-mother with whom he developed a close and 


After two years of study he went to 
Seattle, then still a pioneer lumber town, 
to organize a Unitarian church. He was 
just in time to witness the last frontier, 
a dramatic aspect of American life then 
drawing to a close. And here he saw the 
deplorable condition of the Siwash In- 
dians, who responded gratefully to a 
white man who showed any interest in 
them. He returned to the Divinity 
School in the fall of 1888 and took the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1889. The 
fall of that year he married Frances S. 
Hopkinson of Cambridge, moving im- 
mediately to Denver, Colorado, where 
he became minister of Unity Church 
which he served for four years. While 
in Colorado he renewed his activities on 
behalf of the Indians, who were sub- 
jected to exploitation, and his attention 
was called to the evil conditions in the 
local prisons, leading him into the field 
of prison reform, which became another 
of his major interests. These events are 
vividly described in one of the papers 
presented in this issue. 
From minister to secretary 

In 1893 he was called to the pulpit of 
the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 


New York, which he served until 1898. 
This important metropolitan pulpit 
brought him into far closer association 
with many leading laymen and ministers 
than had been possible in his first pas- 
torate. His ability as a preacher and his 
personal qualities endeared him to _ his 
parishioners and they were very loath to 
part with him when he was invited to 
return to Boston as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. He be- 
lieved, however, that that organization 
might be made a far more effective in- 
strument for the promotion of liberal re- 
ligion than it had hitherto been, and he 
therefore resigned at Brooklyn to become 
its secretary on January 1, 1898. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century 
the Association had remained an organ- 
ization of individual members, publish- 
ing tracts and sermons and carrying on a 
small amount of correspondence with 
ministers and churches. Its capital was 
only a little more than $500,000, of 
which about half was invested in land 
and buildings, chiefly in the handsome 
but badly planned brown-stone head- 
quarters erected on the corner of Beacon 
and Somerset Streets in 1888. The presi- 
dent had generally been a distinguished 
layman, serving for a few years, whose 

AY 


‘Always young for liberty!’ 


SS 


only duty was to preside at meetings. 
The secretary had generally been an 
elderly minister, who, with an assistant 
secretary, a treasurer, and one or two 
clerks, had carried on its business. 


The talents are multiplied 

When Mr. Eliot became secretary in 
1898, at the age of 35, he brought to the 
office the vigor of youth and a breadth 
of outlook and experience in other parts 
of the country which none of his prede- 
cessors had had, as well as administrative 
skill and some familiarity with business 
management. His first action was to 
promote the policy of pooling the capital 
funds instead of holding them as separate 
investments. This was then a new policy, 
but it was essential for the security of 
the hitherto separated trusts. His second 
step was to increase the endowments of 
the Association. Large gifts and be- 
quests were hereafter to be retained as 
principal, not spent for current expenses, 
and he optimistically sought out possible 
donors. Although perhaps, as is often 
the case with sons of distinguished 
fathers, he sometimes felt himself over- 
shadowed by his father’s prestige, the 
fact that he was his father’s son did 
open many doors to him. But it was his 
own fine presence, his persuasive geni- 
ality, and his rapidly growing reputation 
for business sagacity which brought the 
desired results. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Association in 1900, and held 
that office for 27 years. In the course of 
that period the capital and the income of 
the Association were multiplied more 
than ten-fold. Before he resigned the 
out-grown brown-stone building had 
been advantageously sold and the larger 
and far more adequate building now 
occupied by the Association was ready 
for use, with a staff including some forty 
individuals. 
The many are made one 

Not less important was his policy seek- 
ing to transform the Association from a 
body of individual annual and life mem- 
bers into an effective federation of free 
churches. All the Unitarian churches in 
this country are congregational in polity, 
and therefore autonomous: they and 
their ministers have always been jealous 
of their independence, and often ex- 
tremely individualistic. The time had 
come, nevertheless, when a more effec- 
tive cooperation among them was essen- 
tial for the progress of the Unitarian 
movement, and the reorganization of the 
Association into a federation of free 
churches was successfully achieved. 
Hand in hand with this process went a 
steady increase in the services which the 
Association could render to the churches, 
by way of counsel, of financial assistance 
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when needed, and by doing for them 
what no individual church could do for 
itself. Publications increased in number 
and importance. Dr. Eliot was chair- 
man of the commission which prepared 
the New Hymn and Tune Book of 1914, 
and himself edited the first three volumes 
of Heralds of the Liberal Faith. His in- 
terest in this last enterprise remained un- 
abated and at his death he left the manu- 
script for a fourth volume ready for the 
printer. The well-being of his brother 
ministers was his constant concern. 
When they were confronted by difficult 
problems his advice was wise, and to 
meet their financial emergencies he col- 
lected money to establish the Ministerial 
Fund and helped organize the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. 

His concern for the spread of liberal 
religion was not limited to this country; 
early he sought to promote close relations 
with religious liberals in other lands. In 
1900, on the 75th anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association, he or- 
ganized the International Congress of 
Free Christians (reorganized in 1930 as 
the International Congress for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom) 
which he served as president. The tri- 
ennial meetings of this organization have 
greatly promoted a common understand- 
ing among many widely scattered groups. 


No progress without heartache 

The pathway for these progressive 
steps was often beset with obstacles. 
Conservative elements in the denomina- 
tion thought them unnecessary. There 
were appeals for financial aid which 
could not be granted, there were minis- 
ters who asked to be recommended for 
posts they were not qualified to fill. As 
is the case with every man in such a posi- 
tion, he had to face bitter complaints and 
misunderstanding which could only be 
met with patience and fortitude. 


His broad outlook and humanitarian 
impulses led Dr. Eliot into many fields 


beyond the boundaries of his immediate — 


professional position. He served as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, of the General Theological 
Library, of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, and of other societies. His 
concern for the Indians led to his ap- 
pointment in 1910 by President Taft as 
a member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, on which he served for 
twenty years, acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of conditions on the Indian 
reservations. He was one of the founders 
of the Society for Penal Information 
(now the Osborne Association), and 
later in life he was president of the John 
Howard Society, and was still active in 
other phases of the prison reform move- 


ment. At the age of 81 he was one 
the founders and honorary chairman 
Children to Palestine, an organization 
aid Jewish children in that land. | 
wrote: “This plan of action appeals 
me first because it deals primarily w 
children and youth, the hope of the co 
ing time . . . [but] most of all becar 
it offers a fertile field for the cooperati 
in a sensible humanitarian‘effort of Chr 
tians and Jews . . . to bring together 
a wise practical enterprise people 

different traditions and allegiances and 
upbuild a unity not of compromise but 
comprehensiveness.” These are but « 
amples of the very many organizations 
which he took a part, often as lead 
‘The antagonisms were forgotten .. .’ 

After his resignation as president 
the American Unitarian Association 
1927 he served the Arlington Stre 
Church as its distinguished and belov 
minister for eight years, and was 
minister-emeritus until his death on C 
tober 15, 1950. Throughout these lai 
years, until his last illness, he retained 
remarkable degree of physical and ; 
tellectual vigor. Old age came upon h 
very slowly and even in his eighties : 
fected not at all his forward-looking a: 
active mind. Channing’s phrase, “Alwa 
young for liberty!” applied in no k 
measure to him. His handsome face ai 
fine figure gained rather than lost 
distinction, and his genial humor ai 
conversational talent mellowed with t 
years. 

The years also brought him well-c 
served honors and recognition. He w 
given the degree of Doctor of Divini 
by Bowdoin College as early as 19( 
and by Harvard in 1925, and the de 
of LL.D. by Western Reserve in 19 
The Citation Dinner given in his h 
by the American Unitarian Associa 
last May was a memorable occasion, 
only for the tribute paid him, but 
cause the antagonisms and unhappy c 
troversies of earlier years were forgo 
in the fitting recognition of his great 
many services. 

Dr. Eliot was a man highly endo 
in body and mind by a great inhe 
ance, and he used his gifts in self-less 
votion for the service of his fellow- 
regardless of creed, race or color. 
done, good and faithful servant: 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


To-day my heart held bitterness, 
beyond the reach of tears; 

I felt the sudden, silent press 

of coming years. 


God give me strength to meet the 

of every simple task; 

to make tranquility a creed 

is all I ask. 
_ _BESSIE GLEN BUCHANAN 


er 11, 1927. 


ivine restlessness and patience 
I cannot but believe that such a brief 
vey will again admonish us to be 
ra e and faithful, neither deluded by 
ope of easy victory nor disheartened 
y the slowness of our advance. We 
I am sure, discover that ours are 
ill, as they always have been, the 
ioneer virtues and the pioneer defects. 
1 spite of obvious obstacles, your Asso- 
iation has in this last quarter century 
rown in resources, in efficiency of ser- 
ice, in public respect; and by the self- 
acrifice of many ardent souls you have 
xtended your horizons and planted your 
ag in new territory. You have not been 
launted by any new issues or afraid to 
ake up fresh adventures. The coming 
eneration has a right, I submit, to an- 
icipate work not less important. But we 
hould reflect, as I have often had oc- 
asion to say, that real progress implies 
tability and coordination as well as 
ovement. Impatience is rather natural 
a our fellowship, and it is a wholesome 
n; but it sometimes leads to a more 
ess reckless championship of move- 
t at whatever cost and in any direc- 
a. “Get there” seems to be the slogan 
our age, without considering, appar- 
ly, what we are to get when we do 
et there. The guides which we should 
low should not only have a divine 
lessness and a resolute hope. They 
d also have discriminating minds, 
nd judgment and the brave old wis- 
lom of patience. 
| a sect, but a habit of mind 
_Of course I know that there is always 
ibtle danger that we may assume that 
‘multiplication of our machinery is 
‘same thing as a growth in efficiency. 
.to recognize that peril is, I think, to 
guarded against it. We must be sure 


4 major part of the address given at the General Conference in Washington, 


tarianism means serviceable living 


By a practical idealism it strives to 
create honorable, happy and useful lives 


By SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


HAVE BEEN ASKED TO SUMMARIZE in brief and simple fashion some of the things 
at we have been trying to do together in the last quarter of a century, with the 

on that out of those experiences we may be able to fashion some guiding thoughts 
ad principles for the next quarter of a century. 


to distinguish between the elaboration 
of our processes and the production of 
real results. 

Let there be no mistake about what 
our business is, about what are our pri- 
mary aims and purposes. We are not 
trying to upbuild a sect; we are trying 
to diffuse a habit of mind and a principle 
of conduct. What we call Unitarianism 
is not a body of opinion; it is a way of 
life. We seek efficient organization in 
order that we may secure a more abun- 
dant life, and in order that we may do 
more and better work for the Kingdom 
of God. 

The special problem of our churches 
as an organization is how to combine in- 
dividual freedom and collective effi- 
ciency. That is a mighty interesting and 
challenging problem; the union of ad- 
ministrative efficiency with democratic 
control is the problem of all democracy. 
Our churches must be kept open and 
safe for original and independent proph- 
ets and at the same time be prompt 
and effective in collective service. Our 
organization must be strong enough to 
enable us to marshal all our forces for 
some common purpose and _ elastic 
enough to give ‘play to local and indi- 
vidual independencies in thought and 
methods. As resources permit, we ought 
to be constantly eager to enter into all 
the endeavors that will help to simplify 
religious thought, to democratize reli- 
gious organization and to vitalize reli- 
gious life. 


$515,000 to $5,000,000 

Now you ask me to describe certain 
definite methods of work together which 
have commended themselves to me and 
those who have administered this trust 
in the last quarter of a century. In so 
doing I shall have to use the first per- 


sonal pronoun more than is my wont. 
When by your good will I took charge 
twenty-seven years ago of your execu- 
tive work, what was the American Uni- 
tarian Association and its organized 
activity? It consisted of a secretary —I 
was the secretary —a secretary who did 
a little of everything and nothing very 
well; a treasurer who took care of the 
modest investments; an assistant secre- 
tary who kept the accounts, edited the 
Yearbook and conducted a little bureau 
of ministerial supply; a clerk who con- 
ducted a small book order business, and 
one stenographer. That was your whole 
team at that time. Now you have a 
team of twenty or thirty experienced, 
able, industrious people all the time in 
your employ. When I came to the Asso- 
ciation in 1898 the total expenditures of 
the Association amounted in the preced- 
ing year to $70,244. Last year we were 
able to spend ten times that amount. In 
1898 the treasurer was responsible for 
trust funds and real estate valued at 
$515,000. Your endowment now exceeds 
$5,000,000. That is a record of -which 
we need not be ashamed. 


Weak at the circumference 


If I were to speak of statistics of 
church extension it would be another 
story. There we have been almost sta- 
tionary. And if I may be very personal 
for a moment, that is one of the reasons 
why I left the Association last May and 
went into another form of the same 
service. Twenty-five years ago the weak 
spot of our denominational organization 
was at the center. Your Association was 
feeble and languid. It needed to be up- 
built. We needed a strong center if we 
were to amount to anything. It is strong 
today and we are weak, not at the cen- 
ter, but at the circumference. The weak 
spot now is in our parish churches, and 
it is there that the battle of religious 
freedom has really got to be fought and 
won. Every minister in this place knows 
that he is on the danger line. I have 
gone not to a safe dugout in the rear; 
I have gone to the place of real peril and 
where any capacity which I have won 
for myself can best in these days, in my 
judgment, be applied. 

What did we need to make a strong 
center twenty-five years ago? We needed 
money, ministers and morale. I have 
spoken of the increase which came quite 
quickly in the endowments of this Asso- 
ciation, rising from $500,000 to $5,000,- 
000. How was it doneP There were 
three very simple steps toward doing it. 
Good ‘in perpetuity’ 

The first happened before I became 
chief, though I was a member of the 
Board of Directors and wrote the resolu- 
tion requiring the permanent investment 
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of bequests. It.had heretofore been the 
habit of:the Association, as,it. was the 
habit in those. days,of most educational, 
religious and benevolent institutions, to 
use bequests for operating expenses. The 
result was,.and: still is with all organiza- 
tions ;that carry .on that, antiquated 
method, the steady decrease. of benefi- 
cences, a steady. loss in legacies. ,It is 
a mere study. of human nature which 
tells us that the testator wha. writes.into 
~ his will-a bequest for an educational or 
religious. organization . wants — and _le- 
gitimately wants - to do some. perpetual 
good in the world. Now people too often 
forget that. People say, “Oh, the testator 
wishes merely to. set up a memorial) for 
himself, something that .will carry his 
name through succeeding - generations.” 
Even that is not_an unworthy motive. 
But the real desire is to do, some per- 
petual good in; the world, and he there- 
‘fore desires. that his, bequest. shall go 
»working on and not be spent in operating 
expenditures. 2. 

That was. what ; dbanbed the. tide in 
two years, that-.very simple principle. 
For the five years, preceding, hardly a 
single bequest came to the Association. 
In the next ten years $2, 000, 000 came 
to the Association. ‘Stand by that prin- 
ciple, my’ friends; it is the basis of your 
financial stability ‘and progress. 
Collective investment 

The next thing is even simpler. It 
was the principle of collective invest- 
ment. Before that—and it prevails in 
many benevolent institutions today—trust 
funds were separately invested. In other 
words, if any particular security lost its 
value, the trust it represented was lost 
and the intention of the testator to do 
some perpetual good in the world was 
frustrated. Security was given by the 
plan of collective investment whereby 
all the funds stand as security for each 
and every one. A perfectly simple prin- 
ciple, but it safeguarded our endow- 
ments. 


Pay-as-you-go budget 

' The third thing was the budget sys- 
tem. It is amazing to think that an or- 
ganization like ours never had a budget 
before the year. 1900, but that is the 
fact. Before that time—I forget how 
long —it must have been fifteen years 
or more —the Association ran into debt 
nearly every year, ran Over its income 
and had to spend from its capital funds 
to make up its deficit in its running ex- 
penses. Since the budget system. was 
put into effect, there has never been a 
deficit. A perfectly simple method, but 
absolutely vital to the success of this 
enterprise, the foundation upon which 
you must build, the pay-as-you-go policy. 


i pray of you, never abandon it. Do not 


Then by the action of Dr. Griffin 


“> -, other wise. men~ we - finally — it - toc 


undertake more than you can reasonably 
expect to achieve. Set your standard 
high, but make sure that. you can lift 
the giving-to that standard. Your: retir- 


ing president and successive treasurers 


take a legitimate satisfaction in the fact 
that they were able year after year to 
guess — for-it always was a guess — what 
the churches would give for the support 
of this cause, making it their-aim to 
spend every Boles as nearly as possible 
that the people of the churches would 
give, but to come out a little ahead 
every year. That we have done with 
extraordinary accuracy, coming out a few 
hundred dollars, a thousand. dollars Bers 
haps, ahead Baoly year. 


_ Those are the. three simple rules to 
financial stability and success — the hus- 


banding «of. bequests, the collective in- | 


vestment of endowments, and the budget 
system. 


Gateways hex ministers 

The next thing was to build up the 
number and improve the quality of our 
ministers. The way to mankind is 
through. men and the divine purposes 


If any Unitarian imagines that it is 
the purpose of his household of 
faith to upbuild a great sect, or to 
keep a lot of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery going at high speed, or to 
proclaim formulas of belief, why 
then of course he may legitimately 
say that we have failed. 


are reached not by the mechanical work- 
ing of God’s laws but by the cooperative 
energies of His children. The progress 
and prosperity of this cause depends 
upon the men in the ministry who give 
it their sincere and cooperative alle- 
giance. 


Now what were the methods there 
that we adopted? First, we looked to our 
training schools. We had no authority. 
All our training schools were absolutely 
independent organizations. We had only 
advisory opportunities. And so the prog- 
ress was mighty slow. We did bring 
about finally, after long, long discussion, 
the union of the Harvard and the An- 
dover Theological Schools — a union up- 
set by the machinations of an antiquated 
law. We did finally bring about, after 
long, long deliberation, the removal of 
the Meadville Theological School to a 
more appropriate environment; and we 
did inaugurate and put into motion the 
Pacific School for the Ministry at Berke- 
ley. It has not met all of our expecta- 
tions, but it is a root in a fertile ground, 


the Association the Fellowship Co 


_that we improved not only the finan 


twenty-two years to do it—we final 
took over into the administrative care 


mittee which admits to our fellowsh: 


, ministers trained in other traditions. § 


long as it was an independent body _ 
was a liability, not an asset. Now it 
efficiently, firmly, sympathetically, a 


ministered. It is the gateway throug 


which the majority of the ministers : 
our churches pass. | 
Highest salaries | 

Then we bestirred ourselves about d 
financial compensation of the ministe 
of this fellowship. That, again, was 
matter of slow persuasion in the parishe 
We have the pleasure of saying now th 
the Unitarian ministry is the highe 
paid ministry in the country. You m: 
think that it is very modestly recor 
pensed as it is, but it is the highest. ¢ 
course one ought to say that the gre 
denominations like the Methodists ay 
the Baptists have a large number 
small churches where salaries are lo’ 
whereas our communion is largely a ci 
communion and therefore it might 
reasonably expected that our salar! 
would be higher. But we stand in a 
vance of all the other Christian fello 
ships. I emphasize the word Christé 
because the rabbis of the Reform 
Jewish temples receive a higher aver 
salary than do any Christian minist 

Then by the wise action of the Ca 
paign Committee we were further a 
to help the financial status of the mi 
try through the founding of the Susten 
tion Fund, admirably administered a 
performing the function for which 
was established. Finally,through the 
tablishment of the Ministerial Aid F 
and of the Pension Fund, we made so: 
—as yet, of course, insufficient, but 
least some — provision for the needs 
our ministers in emergencies and in 
age. 

By those five steps I venture to 


status, but the happiness, the sense 
security and therefore the efficiency 
our essential leaders. 


‘Plant your banners’ 

Then we tried to build up the mo 
of our body, the esprit de corps of 
communion. We tried to develop in 
older parishes the historical sense — 
sense of entering into a noble traditi 
We tried to show them the back 
of their endeavor and to encourage 
their younger adherents honor for 
heritage. And it worked. In m 
parish, that argument of honor to 
forebears has been one of the 
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) travel hopefully ... .’ 

I find nothing disheartening in that ex- 
rience. Just as I am well assured that 
man who has never make a mistake has 
robably never made a discovery, so I 
firm that no man is more to be pitied 
an the man who has overtaken his 
eals, realized his aims, reached all his 
ectives. I’m sure that preparing the 
ay is more fun than reaching the end. 
w utterly boring would be a finished 
lucation, a complete success, a perfect 
wacter, and what a pestilential old 
ister anyone would be who could claim 
ich consummation. “To travel hope- 
y, said Stevenson, “is better than to 
rive.” 


| We might as well take for granted that 
© worth-while life, however fortunate — 
nd needless to say, mine has been ex- 
pptionally fortunate—can ever be a 
omplete or a finished experience. You 
amt make it a consistent, symmetrical, 
miclusive sort of thing. There are so 
any interruptions. Unexpected emer- 
i Divisive duties pull this 
The days and years you 


nnected fragments. I must die with 
unrealized and goals unreached, 
happy, thrice happy, is he who can 
and on the torch to descendants and to 
mrades who can keep it burning and 
it higher. 
ring personalities 
low I must ask for your indulgence 
© an over-use of the first person singu- 
in this paper. It has to be in a meas- 
autobiographical. You see it par- 
| of the nature of a confession — so it 
ear to be unduly self-centered. 
that it will soon be plain 
T am speaking about enterprises in 
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b ‘’m sure that preparing the way 
F is more fun than reaching the end’ 


By SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


AD OF REMEMBERING the things I have done that I ought not to have done, I 
opose to tell about some of the things I have left undone that I ought to have done. 
like to think about some of the hopes I've cherished that still linger unaccom- 
shed. I’ve never forgotton a remark of my honored friend, Mr. Justice Holmes. 
e, he said, “is like eating an artichoke—you nibble off the sweet end of it, 
it it’s precious little compared with what you throw away.” 


which my own part has been little more 
than that of a transmitter. The under- 
takings that I’ve enjoyed are partly a 
matter of inheritance and partly spring 
from motives and impulses kindled in 
me by contact with certain inspiring per- 
sonalities. I have only to look at the 
pictures on the wall before me as I sit at 
my study desk to recall the real sources 
of my interest. Let me list them as I 
look round the room. Of the older gen- 
eration, my father, who brought me up 
in freedom and self-reliance and to love 
beauty in nature, in literature, in music, 
and most of all in valiant and serviceable 
men and women. Then Phillips Brooks, 
who made me want to be a minister, and 
my teachers, Carroll Everett and Francis 
G. Peabody. Then those very gallant 
gentlemen, General Armstrong and Mr 
Justice Holmes, who gave unstintedly of 
the riches of their minds and hearts to 
the singularly immature youth I recog- 
nize as myself. Their extraordinarily 
searching eyes under shaggy eyebrows 
watch me as I write. And then my own 
contemporaries — my older _ brother, 
Charles Eliot, and my two most intimate 
friends from boyhood—Thomas Mott 
Osborne and William H. Baldwin, Jr. All 
three of those contemporaries died long 
ago, but they left behind them organiza- 
tions of imperishable worth and the im- 
pulse of ideals that still demand fulfill- 
ment at our hands. 
An impression of horror 

I'm not going to try to describe all 
the unfinished tasks that haunt my de- 
clining years. Let me select and com- 
mend to your interest and goodwill a 
few of the public causes I have tried to 
serve. Let’s begin at the bottom. Many 
long years ago, when I was a boy 
preacher in Denver, I was one day sum- 
moned to visit a poor fellow who had got 


into a scrape and was lying badly beaten 
up in the Arapahoe County Jail. I did 
what I could for him, but I came away 
with an impression of the horror of that 
disgusting place that profoundly discon- 
certed me. It was indescribably filthy. 
The inmates were herded together in de- 
bauched idleness and it was a prolific 
school of delinquency and crime. I got 
some public spirited citizens together 
and induced them to look into the situa- 
tion with me. Then we called a mass 
meeting in Unity Church. The news- 
papers got interested, for there were 
good headlines in those conditions and 
there was a lot of political dynamite 
scattered round. My speech at the mass 
meeting got printed not only in the news- 
papers but in a pamphlet — my first 
appearance in print. A copy fell into the 
hands of my father here in Cambridge. 
He wrote me, “Did you know that that 
interest in penal affairs is an inheritance 
of yours and that your grandfather, 
whose name you bear, founded and was 
the president of the first Prison Reform 
Society in America?” No, I didn’t know 
it — and it is a rather interesting instance 
of an unconscious inheritance. Then 
that interest widened and deepened. 


The most intimate friend of my youth 
—he was best man at my wedding and 
I at his—was my classmate, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, the foremost advocate in 
this country of sensible and humane cor- 
rectional procedures. Of course I en- 
listed among his ardent supporters, stood 
by him during the arduous and difficult 
years when he was warden of Sing Sing 
and through the still more constructive 
years when he commanded the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth. With our friend 
George W. Kirchwey, and others, we 
founded the Society for Penal Informa- 
tion which, after Osborne’s death, be- 
came the Osbome Association, which 
carries on Osborne’s principles and 
methods. 


Scrap heaps or repair shops? 


You see our treatment of prisoners still 
has, in too many states, a lot of clumsy 
brutality. Our penal codes are full of 
stupid cruelties—but there have been 
great gains in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Twenty-five years ago when I, or 
any representative of the Osborne Asso- 
ciation, spoke at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association — composed of 
wardens and jailers and P. K.’s—we 
were habitually and vigorously booed, 
ridiculed as a lot of soft-headed molly- 
coddlers. Now our representatives are 
in great demand and cannot begin to 
respond to the crowding requests for 
advice and assistance—and last year 
(mirabile dictu) the president of the Os- 
borne Association, Howland Shaw, was 
elected president of the old American 
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Some unfinished tasks 


Prison Association. So far, that is, as the 
professional penologists go, the fight is 
now so nearly won that I no longer 
attend the prison conventions. The fun 
has gone now that the hard fighting days 
are over. But there is still the huge 
inertia of an archaic habit of mind on the 
part of the general public to be over- 
come. There is vast indifference to the 
fate of the hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-Americans who, for one cause or 
another, are living or, too often, just 
rotting behind prison walls. What the 
public wants is still just security-— pro- 
tection from the people who break in and 
steal and indulge in other undesirable 
practices. “Catch ’em,” is the word, 
“and convict em and throw ’em into jail” 
—and then we can comfortably forget all 
about them. Now that’s not only cruel 
carelessness — it’s utterly stupid. We not 
only forget the convicts — we forget our 
own interests. We forget the tremen- 
dous burden we carry in the support of 
our criminal courts and our correctional 
institutions and all the complex ma- 
chinery for the capture and care of de- 
linquents. We most unreasonably forget 
that, except for the comparatively few 
“lifers,” those fellows are coming out 
again. The vital question is, are they 
coming out with a better way of looking 
at things and prepared to earn an honest 
living — or are they coming out embit- 
tered against society and better schooled 
in crime than when they went inP Are 
our prisons to be just scrap-heaps or are 
they to be repair shops? 

‘Recidivists’ 

More humane and intelligent disci- 
plines are now in operation in most of 
the Federal institutions and in some of 
the states, but still the “Treat ’em rough” 
idea is very prevalent—the idea that 
wrong-doers must be punished rather 
than cured and rehabilitated and made 
ready, when they are released, to be 
decent, law-abiding citizens. And the 
business doesn’t end with the reform of 
our prisons. We need to look into the 
causes of crime and devise the ways and 
means of prevention — especially in cases 
of juvenile delinquency. And we need to 
remember the necessities of discharged 


The divisions of the religious forces 
in our land have been a burden on 
my soul. I’ve tried loyally to serve 
our special fellowship of churches 
and do not fail in allegiance to our 
special tradition, but I’ve sought, and 
still seek, the harmonies of religious 
thought and life rather than the 
discords. 
e es e e e e e 
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prisoners —thousands on thousands of 
them coming out every year. How are 
they going to be readjusted? How are 
they, with the handicap of a prison 
record, to find employment? Are they 
to be helped to go straight or per- 
mitted to drift back to the old bad asso- 
ciations — only to turn up again in court 
and go back to jail —recidivists, as we 
call them, men serving their second, fifth, 
and perhaps twentieth term. Here are 
some of the responsibilities in these mat- 
ters that I shall soon have to lay down. 
I'm president of the John Howard 
Society — that’s an old endowed organ- 
ization to help discharged prisoners — 
and I’m a director in the United Prison 
Association, a member of the Council of 
the Osborne Association, and a member 
of the Commission on the Cause and 
Cure of Crime of the Massachusetts 
Civic League. 

A stitch in time 


Now turn to another interest in which 
I’ve found a lot of fun and again have 
seen a lot of improvement and develop- 
ment. It may seem a field quite remote 
from prison reform — but it isn’t. I men- 
tioned just now our need to study the 
causes of crime and devise ways and 
means of shutting off delinquency at the 
sources. Well, that means better homes, 
better housing, the abolition of slums, 
which are the nurseries of crime, and 
the more adequate provision of facilities 
for recreation — getting boys off the 
streets and out of the corner poolrooms 
and the low dives and giving them a 
chance for healthy sport — playgrounds, 
swimming pools, trade schools where a 
boy or girl can practice some special 
aptitude or talent, summer camps, out- 
of-door sports — something pleasurable 
to do when out of school. 


First landscape architect 


Again this is an interest that came to 
me indirectly, not  self-initiated but 
througa the contagious zeal of others. 


This time the man from whom I caught — 


fire was my brother, Charles Eliot, who 
died in his bright prime more than forty 
years ago. He was a landscape architect 
—the profession was so new when he 
took it up that he had to invent that 
title for it, and there was then no train- 
ing school for such a profession in this 
country. He had to seek and make his 


.own education and to start at the bot- 


tom. He died at thirty-eight, but in a 
short life he fulfilled a long life and left 
behind him works of enduring signifi- 
cance and beauty. He did more than 
set the standards for our parks and 
playgrounds and for the development 
of private estates. He it was who dis- 


‘serve the cause of the underpri 


{ 
covered in this community a gener 
but rather helpless sentiment about | 
preservation for public enjoyment 
beautiful and historical places. He ma 
that sentiment articulate, energized 
and organized the agencies throt 
which might be accomplished the thir 
he had at heart. He brought into be: 
the Massachusetts Trustees of Pul 
Reservations, incorporated “to acqui 
maintain and open to the public, beat 
ful and historical places in the Comm 
wealth.” That happy trust has efficien 
carried on for more than half a cent 
and its plans and methods have be 
widely copied, notably in the gr 
National Trust in England. He put i 
form the various plans and proposals t 
resulted in our Metropolitan Park § 
tem, became the architect of the Met 
politan Commission and made 
designs for the development of | 
reservations and beaches and parkw: 
and the Charles River Basin. 

How could I fail to catch someth 
of his fire? So it comes about that | 
one of the Trustees of Public Reser 
tions in Massachusetts, and of a sim: 
corporation in Maine; and I’m presid 
of the Boston Common Society, on gu: 
against unsightly and inappropriate 
trusions on our historic Common; ¢ 
I’m on the committees of the Americ 
Recreation Association and the Park ¢ 
Forest Association, and the Associat 
of Town Planning Boards, and the 
ciety for Preserving New England . 
tiquities. | 
Despoiled descendents 


Or turn to another and larger fiel 
interest — the protection and defen 
depressed and oppressed minorities 
this land of democratic principles w 
democratic practice is too often forgo 
or denied. I have dealt at first h 
with certain racial groups that s 
from misunderstanding and exclu 
from just rights and privileges in 
country, and for them I have done 
hard fighting. Here first are the na 
Americans—the despoiled descend 
of the Indian tribes that once wand 
over the hills and prairies and 
ouacked by the lakes and streams 
this fair continent. Do you reme: 
the way in which Will Rogers — 
you recall, was a quarter blood Cher 
—began his lecture in our Symp 
Hall? He looked over his Bostor 
audience and drawled — “No, mah f 
didn’t come over in the Mayflower — 
mah folks was there to meet the 


General Armstrong 


Here again comes in the infl 
a great soul. The hero —and he 
hero — who stirred me in my you 


was General Armstrong, the 
der of Hampton Institute. I had the 
wivilege of being thrown into excep- 
ional intimacy with that animating and 
ivalric spirit. It will sound strange to 
you—no one here remembers it, and 
hen you look at this fairly brisk and 
jearty veteran of eighty summers you 
nay not believe it— but in my student 
lays I was believed by the doctors to be 
lying of tuberculosis. My mother and 
ny grandfather had both died young of 
hat disease — so I suppose the physicians 
her assumed that I was likely to go 

| the same way. At all events, when 
still a student — and my father was 

in Europe—they ordered me to go 
South, rather expecting that I would re- 
rn in a box in the baggage car. I 
headed for Nassau in the Bahamas. On 


the ship going down I came face to face 
with General Armstrong, whom I knew 
y sight because I had heard him speak 
at missionary meetings. I introduced 
uyself and found that he too had had a 
reakdown in health and had been sent 
way for rest and recuperation. He was 
ely and depressed and welcomed a 
ung and fairly cheerful comrade. At 
assau we had adjoining rooms and took 
our meals together. The General hired a 
, and, being the more experienced 
ilor, I was the skipper, and we cruised 
ther Then on my way North in the 
spring I stopped at Hampton, staying 
at the Mansion House with the General, 
and caught something of the fervor that 
makes any sensitive visitor to Hampton 
glow with unfailing devotion. Armstrong 
a man endowed with great capacity 
a leadership, and his ardor was remark- 
a communicable. He was virile, san- 
e, sane, soldierly in bearing, far- 
ted in vision, unfailing in hope. He 
chstinized American education by 
gettin the old academic subjects and 
iplines with vocational and industrial 
struction. He showed us how to unite 
aining for head and heart and hand. 
hat Hampton idea has been welcomed 
d imitated all round the world. 
lopted into the tribe 
ampton was, of course, founded for 
ie education of Negroes, but at the time 
of my first visit there a number of 
Indian boys and girls had been admitted 
n experiment. The classes I taught 
for I was at once enlisted as a volun- 
r and painfully incompetent teacher 
were composed mostly of Indians. 
ith some of the boys I met there I kept 
touch eckichout | their toilsome lives. 
ey are all dead now, but they never 
the Hampton glow. Then some of 
ng cake that my first post of 
al service was at Seattle, then 
lumber camp. There 


beach-combing, fish-eating Indians — the 
remnants of the tribes that lived about 
Puget Sound. Seattle, of course, bears 
the name of the old chief who lived 
there. Because I showed some interest 
in their welfare I was adopted into one 
of the bands and given an Indian name 
—which I’ve never been able to twist 
my tongue around. Then when I lived in 
Colorado I got into a lively fight to pro- 
tect from spoliation a wretched band of 
Indians —the southern Utes—a_ fight 
that had to be carried to Washington; 
but that’s a long story, in some respects 
amusing, and in some respects encourag- 
ing and showing the possible power of 
small minorities. Finally, when I was 
back in Boston, by appointment of Presi- 
dent Taft I was made a member of the 
U. S. Board of Indian Commissioners 
and served for twenty years in that 
capacity. 


From scalping knife to can opener 

It’s rather curious to reflect that so 
large a part of the history of the progress 
of our native Americans is contained 
within the span of my own lifetime. I 
go back to the days of Indian warfare. 
The bloody Modoc War in the lava beds 
of Oregon was fought in my boyhood. 
The battle of the Bighorn and the wiping 
out of General Custer and his men took 
place in my early youth, and I’ve talked 
with a number of the warriors who were 
in that slaughter. The so-called Battle 
of Wounded Knee — it really was noth- 
ing but a surprise massacre of almost 
defenseless and harmless men, women 
and children —took place when I was 
a minister in Denver and I flamed with 
wrath over it. I was unpopular for a 
while — for in those days the belief that 
the only good Indian is a dead Indian 
still prevailed in Colorado. But that was 
the end of Indian fighting, and since 
that time I’ve watched the slow but 
steady progress of the native Americans 
from barbarism and stone age habits to 
a certain degree of adaptation to what we 
call civilization. “From the scalping knife 
to the can opener” was the title of the 
talk I used to give all across the country 
— for I’ve seen just that — progress from 
the rude tepee or hogan to the four- 
room dwelling with modern plumbing, 
from the board whereon a child was 
strapped and carried on the squaw’s 
back to the rubber-tired baby carriage, 
from the pony drawn sledge or travois 
to the Ford car, from the blanket to the 
Sears Roebuck frock and whatever goes 
underneath. 


A quarter blood Kaw Indian 


But there’s still plenty to do. The 
still existing diversities of condition 


Some unfinished tasks 


How utterly boring would be a fin- 
ished education, a complete success, 
a perfect character, and what a pes- 
tilential old blister anyone would be 
who could claim any such consum- 
mation. We might as well take for 
granted that no worth-while life, 
however fortunate, can ever be a 
complete or a finished experience. 


among our Indians may be illustrated by 
a contrast I vividly remember. One day 
I was visiting an utterly primitive Kicka- 
poo village out on the plains — the 
people living, save for certain imported 
diseases and the gin bottle on the shelf, 
as they did before white men came — 
the naked children scuffling round on the 
dirt floor of a brush shelter. Two even- 
ings later I was in Washington attending 
a Symphony Concert. In the box just 
above me, in immaculate evening clothes, 
sat the vice-president of the United 
States, Charles Curtis—a quarter blood 
Kaw Indian who had been raised by his 
full blooded grandmother in an Indian 
village. It can be done and it has been 
fun to have some part in the doing of 
it—in devising and putting through es- 
sential legislation, providing adequate 
health activities, encouraging the gradual 
transfer of Indian children from their 
own segregated schools to the public 
schools, trying to preserve law and order 
in the Indian communities and especially 
to control the liquor traffic, looking after 
the conservation of Indian lands and 
funds, the codification of Indian laws, 
the encouragement of native arts and 
industries, the improvement of the per- 
sonnel of the Indian Service — always 
a difficult problem, for the men and 
women in the service are poorly paid 
and often have to live in remote or iso- 
lated regions and under pretty rough 
conditions — all these endeavors focus- 
ing on the fundamental aim of making 
Indians into self-sustaining, self-respect- 
ing American citizens. Though the Board 
of Indian Commissioners was dissolved 
nine years ago, I am still able to do a 
little for this cause — serving as secretary 
and member of the Select Committee of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
on the Council of the Indian Rights 
Association and similar organizations, 
and keeping in touch with a number of 
old friends and fellow-workers in the 
field. I commend to you the welfare 
of the North American Indian. 


Impetuous spirit 


Then here’s another ill-treated or ne- 
glected minority—a much larger and 
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Some unfinished tasks 


We cherish in this land the same 
demon of racism that we so vigor- 
ously condemn in the Nazi creed. 

. I think the meanest form of 
prejudice among us is that detest- 
able thing called “anti-Semitism” 

. One cannot be blind to the fact 
that the poison that has wrought 
such cruel havoc in Germany is be- 
ing injected into the veins of Ameri- 
cans. Falsehoods pass unchallenged. 
Tirades based on documents well 
known to be spurious and fictitious 
continue to be heard and printed. 


more important group — our fellow-citi- 
zens of African origin and descent. 
Hampton was and is a training school for 
Negroes; its graduates and friends have 
planted schools on the Hampton model 
in practically every southern state. My 
interest in these enterprises — I've been a 
trustee or director in several of them and 
a visitor to many — is not wholly derived 
from Hampton. It also found its source 
in the impetuous spirit of my friend, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., who was my 
close associate in college days. Bald- 
win had expected to join me at the 
Divinity School; but instead of that, 
while I was off on that trip to the 
Bahamas in search of health, he accepted 
a position which, curiously enough, had 
first been offered to me —namely, the 
place of assistant to the president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. There he began 
his distinguished career as a railroad 
man. He had pre-eminent ability, cour- 
age and charm; and so he rose very 
rapidly, going from the Union Pacific to 
the Southern Railway, and then to the 
presidency of the Long Island Railroad 
—the youngest railroad president in the 
country. That post brought him to New 
York and he became my near neighbor in 
Brooklyn and a most animating and loyal 
parishioner. Now while he was with the 
Southern Railway he had become in- 
tensely interested— everything he did 
was intense —in the deplorable condi- 
tions of the colored people, the injustice 
done them, the handicaps they suffered 
under, the humiliations they had to en- 
dure. Though it was far from a popular 
avocation in the South and seriously 
jeopardized his own career as an officer 
of the Southern Railway, he plunged 
with his customary vehemence into all 
sorts of plans for the protection and 
education of the Negroes and_ the 
amelioration of their hard lot. He was 
one of the founders of the Association 
for the Advancement of the Colored 
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People and of the Urban League, and a 
trustee of Tuskegee Institute. 
Racism in America 


I don’t need to describe the difficul- 
ties, the obstructions, the dilemmas, the 
privations and inhumanities under which 
our Negro fellow-citizens labor. The 
schools provided for the Negro are in- 
ferior; he cannot find employment except 
in a few and a decreasing number of 
occupations; his pay is usually lower than 
that of white men in the same industry; 
he is kept out of trade unions; he travels 
in a Jim Crow car and is denied entrance 
to good hotels. We cherish in this land 
the same demon of racism that we so 
vigorously condemn in the Nazi creed. 
Democracy is denied in its own house. 
I heard just now a virile young American 
saying that he wanted to knock hell 
out of the Japanese — well, I sometimes 
feel that way too, but Id like also to 
knock hell out of some snobbish, narrow- 
minded, tyrannical, hypocritical Ameri- 
cans. 

And the Negroes are not the only 
Americans to suffer under prejudice and 
unjust discrimination. We live in a land 
whose citizens come from a great variety 
of racial stocks. We are a composite 
people. There ought to be no place here 
for racial or class antagonisms, no place 
for disdain or ridicule of a fellow-citizen 
because his forbears came to this coun- 
try later than ours. Let’s not disregard 
our neighbor because he speaks with a 
queer accent or because his inherited 
social habits and religious - allegiances 
are different from our own. The most 
passionate devotion to American ideals 
I ever heard uttered was spoken in 
broken English. I think the meanest form 
of prejudice among us is that detestable 
thing called “anti-Semitism.” Of course 
that’s a prejudice of long standing and 
very ancient history, but surely it has 
no place in the American way of looking 
at things. Yet one cannot be blind to 
the fact that the poison that has wrought 
such cruel havoc in Germany is being 
injected into the veins of Americans. 
Falsehoods pass unchallenged. Tirades 
based on documents well known to be 
spurious and fictitious continue to be 
heard and printed. O I suppose that 
sort of thing really does more harm to 
the jeering Gentile than to the long suf- 
fering Jew, but it’s an ugly, irrational, 
dishonorable business. Let’s do what 
we can to make sure that there is no 
unfair persecution here of the people of 
the ancient race whose religion cradled 
ours. 


Across sectarian boundaries 
One other of these avocations of mine 


: 
{ 
I must mention—one that has co 


-manded my earnest interest for forty 


years or more. I mean the cause of 
Christian cooperation and church federa. 
tion — the emphasis, amid all our diver: 
sities of gifts and operations, on the 
unities of the spirit. The divisions of 
the religious forces in our land have 
been a burden on my soul. I've triec 
loyally to serve our special fellowship o! 
churches and do not fail in allegiance 
to our special tradition, but I’ve sought 
and still seek, the harmonies of religiou: 
thought and life rather than the dis: 
cords, I said at the beginning of this 
paper that it was Phillips Brooks whe 
made me want to be a minister, and it 
was from his large humanity and inclu: 
sive spirit that I caught this imperative 
call to service. His message and in- 
fluence passed over all sectarian bounda- 
ries. Yes, his great spirit roamed ever 
outside the boundaries of all churches 
and beyond the confines of Christianity 
itself. How clearly I recall my own talk: 
with him when in some turmoil of spirit 
I consulted him about being a minister 
In those talks he never once suggestec 
that I could be anything but a ministes 
of the church of my fathers, and he hac 
just as warm a sympathy with me as i 
I had been looking toward the priesthooe 
in his own communion. How he gloriec 
in the rectitude and fortitude of hi 
Puritan forbears. How’ he rejoiced i 
the free spirit of his Unitarian friends 
He unconsciously described himsel/ 
when he said of our own James Free 
man Clarke — “He belonged to the whol 
church of Christ. It is a beautiful ane 
solemn moment when the city, 

church, the world, gathers up the com 
pleteness of a life like his and place 
it in the shrine of memory, a power an 
a revelation thenceforth as long as 
city, the church, the world, shall last.” 


Forget the weeds 


So under that teaching and influence 
I've tried to help the cause of Christia 
unity, and I’ve been honored by havi 
been chosen at one time or another 
be president of the State Council ¢ 
Churches and of the Boston Council ¢ 
Churches and of the Religious Educatio 
Association and of the Internation: 
Council; and I’ve served on sundry inte} 
denominational commissions like tk 
World Alliance and on committees of th 
Federal Council. I have dared to beliey 
that with little or no diminution of 
present multiplicity of denominatior 
we can come into ever enlarging syr 
pathy, each cultivating his own garde 
with assiduous care, but each rejoiciry 
in the other’s flowers and fruits, not 
ways harping on the weeds, loyal 

(Continued on page 20) 
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... all that our human family knows, guesses or dreams about in life or in death.” 


Symbols for the children 


‘One picture is worth a 1000 words’ 


UR JUNIOR CHURCH NEEDED A WORSHIP CENTER. 


By KARL NIELSEN 


This minister felt, as Rev. Vivian 


’omeroy once said, that something “purty” on a table would not do. Cut flowers 
re either in the process of dying or already dead, crosses are out! One does not 
ain an imperial instrument of primitive execution to any child, nor put it up as 


n object of religious education. 


‘So with the help of a local member- 
stronomer - sign painter, Mr. Fred 
chwenn, who is also a cabinet maker, 
aa our own worship center. 
center is inexpensive, movable, 
lit, symbolically stimulating and 
adaptable. The colors, size and 
may be arranged to fit any space. 
our hall the best height for the struc- 
out at eight feet. Our colors 
, green and silver. Our symbols 
. We have the sun, the earth, 
and the “Bible of the World.” 


The sun, the earth and stars light up by 
simple separate switches that any child 
can operate. The stars are correctly 
placed—they are the ones which can be 
seen on a clear night in this latitude, The 
light stands at the right of the world, 
which is illuminated from the inside. 
The Bible of the World in blue lies on 
the other side when it is not in use in 
the service. At the top of the arc is the 
first line of the nineteenth psalm in He- 
brew, although any significant phrase 
could be used. (For the phonetic pro- 


nunciation of the Hebrew see your local 
rabbi.) Behind the top of the arc, a 
hundred watt bulb shines through a per- 
forated piece of cardboard, to spread 
radial beams on the wall, symbolizing 
the life-giving rays of the sun. 

. The wiring is simple for anyone who 
can follow a diagram. The back board 
behind the stars is sprinkled with tinsel 
dust, so the stars nearly twinkle. The 
idea for this worship center is copy- 
righted, but any advice about its con- 
struction can be had from the director 
of the Albany Junior Unitarian Church, 
Miss June Olson, or from Rev. E. W. 
Keubler, the director of the Division of 
Education at AUA headquarters, 25 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass. 

We have found our worship center to 
work very well, for as Confucius re- 
putedly has said, “One picture is worth 
a thousand words.” 


QQHHAAAAARARAAAAS 


The following speech was given by a 
member of the Junior Church at the 
dedication of the Worship Center on 
Children’s Day, several years ago. The 
“One World Hall” in which the worship 
center resides contains a polar projection 
map of the world in oil and the only 
large UN flag in Albany. 


WHAT A WORSHIP CENTER IS 
BY LUCIA TWEEDIE 


IN ORDER TO KNOW what a worship cen- 
ter is, one ought first to remember what 
“worship” itself is: The word “worship” 
comes to our language from an old 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning worth-ship, 
or as Webster puts it, reverence or cour- 
tesy paid to worth. 

So when we come here to learn and 
work for and think about the things and 
matters of highest worth; when we sing 
together and read together and pray 
together as we do this morning, it is good 
to have our minds and hearts in one di- 
rection, to have a center of attention. 
For many centuries humans thought that 
idols had a power of their own, so nat- 
urally they worshiped them. Now after 
long centuries of evolution and seeking, 
our human family has reached the high 
idea that God is a spirit and must be 
worshiped in spirit. 

So we have a symbol of this. There 
are many symbols. A “symbol” is a word 
or object which stands for something 
else. Thus a dollar sign is the symbol 
for American money and an evergreen 
tree in some countries is the symbol of 
Christmas. In the religion of the world 
there are hundreds of symbols: the cross, 
the crescent and star, the sun, the seven 
branched candle stick, and so on. In our 
new worship center we have ‘tried to 
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create a new arrangement of old sym- 
bols. In the middle is the globe, one 
world, our earth home; at its right, to the 
east, is a candle, symbolizing the sun 
shining on the earth; on the other side 
of the globe is the Bible of the World 
holding the written high hopes and rever- 
ences of all the religions of the world. 
Above and behind the globe is the sky, 
in blue. In the sky are the stars, that 
large star being the North Star around 
which, at present, the other stars wheel 
at night. That North Star moves, of 
course; it just seems to stand still be- 
cause of the east-west rotation of our 


UNITARIANISM MEANS 
(Continued from page 14) 


potent impulses providing for the per- 
petuation of a church. 

Then we tried to widen our frontiers. 
You heard only this afternoon the state- 
ment of your delegates to the Interna- 
tional Congress. Did you ever know why 
we organized that CongressP It was 
partly, on the part of Dr. Wendte and 
myself, our interest in the welfare of our 
fellow-believers and fellow-workers in 
other lands. But with both of us it was 
primarily a hope in the reaction upon 
our own churches. And it worked. Your 
horizons were broadened. You were 
brought into the sense of a world con- 
sciousness — into the knowledge that we 
are part of a world-wide movement and 
not just a little provincial group of liberal 
churches here in America. Strengthen, 
upbuild that organization. Plant your 
banners increasingly on new frontiers all 
round the world, and you will find your 
own lives, the life of your own churches, 
enriched and upbuilt. 


In the same way we endeavored to 
broaden our fellowship among the lib- 
eral Christians in our own land, seeking 
the development of the principle which 
we had worked out in our own com- 
munion, which we believed would be 
efficacious in all communions — the prin- 
ciple of unity in diversity and of diversity 
in unity, making unity not a matter of 
conquest but of concord, not of com- 
promise but of comprehensiveness. And 
I am sure, though we have not yet 
achieved as completely as one would 
desire, we have been able to awaken 
the sense of a common cause among 
liberals in many diverse communions. 


Child-centered education 


I have not time to speak of a number 
of other things which might be guide- 
posts on our march into the future. You 
have noticed the vast improvement that 
has gone on, for instance, in our forms 
of church architecture. You have noticed 
the kind of buildings that our churches 
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earth. So, by it Columbus sailed his 
little boats and discovered America, and 
by those stars, all planes, all ships and 
all compasses are guided day and night. 

All these symbols contain all that our 
human family knows, guesses or dreams 
about in life or in death. And above the 
heavens in our worship center, in words 
of silver, is a sentence written by some 
unknown poet of long ago, in the time of 


a great king. A man we called the 


Psalmist, who in one poem, numbered 
nineteen in our Hebrew Bible wrote 
“The heavens declare the glory of God.” 


In our worship center this sentence is 


have built during the past ten years, of 
which this church is a notable example. 
Some are Gothic in design, some 
Georgian, some Spanish, but most of 
them excellent in plan, in appearance 
and in the adaptation of means to ends. 
You have noticed improvement in our 
forms of worship and in our orders of 
musical service, especially in the now 
almost universal use of the Hymn and 
Service Book published in 1914. You 
have noticed, I hope, the change that 
has come over our principles and habits 
of religious education — no longer Bible- 
centered, but child-centered; not merely 
a matter of information, but a matter 
of the awakening of life. We are try- 
ing to make practical in the life of our 
young people the conviction that the 
strength of religion is not in what it pro- 
hibits, but in what it affirms, that the 
great commandments are not those that 
begin “Thou shalt not,” but those that 
begin “Thou shalt.” 


Practical idealism 

I suppose that it is still true that to 
most Christians religion is primarily a 
matter of belief —an assent to certain 
doctrinal statements or the acceptance 
of somebody else’s authoritative opinion. 
To others religion seems to signify just 
going to church and listening to ser- 
mons. To others it connotes ecclesias- 
tical machinery and sacred ceremonies, 
rites- and. vestments. To Unitarians 
religion means serviceable living — it 
means unselfish habits, considerate man- 
ners, public-spirited activity. The primary 
object of the Unitarian movement is to 
multiply, by the uses of freedom and by 
the inspirations of a practical idealism, 
honorable, happy and useful lives. 

If any Unitarian imagines that it is 
the purpose of his household of faith 
to upbuild a great sect, or to keep a lot 
of ecclesiastical machinery going at high 
speed, or to proclaim formulas of belief, 
why then of course he may legitimately 
say that we have failed. But no such 
objectives have ever been entertained by 
intelligent Unitarians. Such accomplish- 
ments never came within the range of 


1 
written in its original language and read: 
from right to left as everything writter 
in that ancient language. In our Eng 
lish speech it sounds like this: | 

“The heavens declare the glory o 
God.” | 

In Hebrew it sounds like this: 

“Ha shaw ma yim, m’shop-rim Kvoi 
El.” 

When you get home open your Bibl 
and read the whole of the Nineteentl 
Psalm and at the end of it you will fin 
the words of our benediction for thi 
morning. 


our vision. Unitarians, however, hav 
the right to know that the seed of thei 
sowing has borne the expected harves 
richly and abundantly. That harvest i 
in the number of refined, serviceable 
successful men and women who hay 
enriched American life. The invincibl 
argument for the maintenance and mult 
plication of Unitarian churches is in th 
unconscious witness borne by honorabl 
lives to the worth of the principles upo 
which these churches are founded an 
the habits of thought and conduct whic 
they honor and nurture. To a remark 
able degree the Unitarian churches hav 
furnished the leaders of the higher lif 
of the communities in which they ar 
set, and the example of the men an 
women trained in the Unitarian prix 
ciples is pervasive to an extent out of a 
proportion to their number. We ca 
look backward today, my friends, wit 
gratitude and forward with confide c 
and high resolve. | 


SOME UNFINISHED TAS 
(Continued from page 18) 


our own traditions and reverent of 
traditions and usages our neighb 
cherish. 
Here they are, then, some of the ent 
prises I'd like to transmit to you — 
cause of prison reform, the cause 
wholesome recreation, the protection 
oppressed minorities, the hope of C 
tian unity — enterprises associated 
me with the lives and examples of T: 
Osborne and Charles Eliot and 
Baldwin, of General Armstrong 
Phillips Brooks. It is good to rem 
such prophetic and creative lives, 
take delight in them and _ inspira’ 
from them. One who has known 
men can never believe that ma‘ 
and the allurements of financial 
and the enervations of luxury and self 
pleasure-seeking can rob American 
of chivalry. One knows that life can 
lifted into enchantment and irradia 
with spiritual charm and power. 


ee 


| 


. 
‘Daughter of an English born birthright Friend, Dorothy Goodfellow is now a 
ember of the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. (Rev. Irving Murray). 
ong with her husband, she is a member of the department of English at the 
‘arnegie Institute of Technology. Her poetry has appeared in Poetry World, The 
aturday Review, The Herald Tribune and The English Journal. Mrs. Goodfellow’s 
ticle is another in the series on how men and women of other denominations, or 
9 denomination, become attracted to Unitarianism. 


I read and learned that with our 

: leaders, the life of principle came first 
By DOROTHY GOODFELLOW 
e 


78 ARE SURFEITED with institutions devoted to lip-service. But where shall we find 
ne bulwarks of the life of principle? This is a question I have been asking ever 
nce college days. Colossal egotism, some may say, for a man whose principles are 
uestioned is affronted. His religious training, his parents, and his education are 
ging adversely criticized. Doesn’t he know the rules of the game? But (and here 
the hitch) only a fool would take them literally. Indeed, the institutions to which 


e belongs pay them lip-service only. 

rs] 

College students, whose themes I have 
een reading for ten years, have no 
oubt about what the rules of the game 
re either. Glibly and diligently they 
en them at command, and the reader 
an hear behind their words the sonorous 
ignity of the Declaration of Independ- 
nce and the Preamble to the Constitu- 
on, and the lovely simplicity of the 
ermon on the Mount. The business 
aan, the politician, the club woman, and 
ne lawyer can deliver a Fourth of July 
ration upon our glorious principles, sure 
f everyone’s acceptance and compre- 
ension, if not of their willingness to 
tactice what is preached. Gandhi was 
dmirable in far-off India and is now 
afely a saint to add to our growing 
agiology. 

he flesh is weak 

Tt has become a commonplace that 
he life of principle does not necessarily 
Those who practice the rules 
all literally are regarded humorously 
sometimes tolerantly as “well-mean- 
‘but oh, so intense, poor darlings,” 
s fanatics, out of place in our mod- 
world. Despite this common atti- 
2, no one would seriously consider 


ions behind them, whether political 
vious. Anyone who so counselled 
1 be regarded as are the fanatics 
literally practice them. “The spirit 
willing, but the flesh is weak,” is the 
Th le, discov 
rhoughtful young people, ering 
deep cleavage between principle and 
fice, are likely to be distressed; they 


agree with Thoreau that most men hold 
stock in an institution that prevents one 
from speaking frankly to them and that 
they have “some particular, not univer- 
sal, way of viewing things.” And as 
Thoreau was advised, so they are told, 
“It is not worth your while to undertake 
to reform the world in this particular. 
Do not ask how your bread is buttered; 
it will make you sick if you do.” It be- 
comes clear, too, that reformers are un- 
comfortable and unpopular on the cam- 
pus (they may even be labelled by one 
of the derogatory labels in the current 
vocabulary) and that conformity is the 
true god. And although there may be 
fifty different sects in the city, few em- 
phasize more than the tradition and the 
symbol, and most of them are concerned 
only with maintaining a comfortable 
status quo that will offend no one. In 
them the student sees that “the spirit 
of sect and bigotry has planted its hoof 


among the stars.” 


A daring minister or priest in some 
isolated pulpit may denounce heavy 
drinking and then deplore the number 
of cheap bars that line a certain street 
and admit teen-agers, but he would not 
think of conducting a campaign to vote 
out of city council the officials who coun- 
tenance such practices, or hire a clinical 
psychologist to counsel those more in 
need of mental and spiritual help than 
of alcohol. The word love is tossed fre- 
quently into the air, particularly brother- 
ly love, but what Negroes are admitted 
into this conventional temple of love? 
The thoughtful young observer may con- 


clude with Thoreau that “we do not 
teach ourselves lessons of honesty and 
sincerity.” And it is no use to point out 
to the observant student that perhaps he 
can accomplish something if he stays 
within the fold of this tradition, for his- 
tory and experience have shown him that 
the heretic’s lot is not an easy one. 


Solitary boat 

In high school I attended two churches, 
where the sentimentality surrounding 
the tradition and the symbol were con- 
ducive only to morbidity and homesick- 
ness. In college I attended a large and 
popular city church, whose literary and 
genial minister attracted-large numbers 
of college students. I also attended 
Catholic masses now and then with one 
friend and went to a reformed Jewish 
synagogue with another. I represented 
my college at two youth conventions, 
primarily religious in character. By the 
time I was a senior I felt disheartened 
and something of an outcast. I was not 
dramatic about this feeling; it had sim- 
ply become clear to me that the life of 
principle was not necessarily an adjunct 
of the tradition and the symbol. Very 
well, then. I would try to live a life of 
principle without the tradition or the 
symbol. 

By quietly explaining my Quaker up- 
bringing, in the two small towns where 
I taught, I suffered little from the usual 
pressure brought to bear on school- 
marms. I had no childhood habit of 
church attendance to battle; I drifted 
easily and freely upon an adventurous 
stream in my solitary boat. No longer 
troubled by the discrepancy between 
tradition and symbol and the life of 
principle, I could commit myself whole- 
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I felt that it was my duty as a 
teacher to find. some group where 
the tradition and the symbol were 
not sentimentalized, but served as 
guideposts to the life*of principle. 
Neither my students nor I wanted a 
Sunday morning breakfast of false 
pathos and sugar-coated rules, a diet 
of sweets too unsubstantial for this 
complex and troubled world. 


heartedly to the latter. 
No diet of sweets for complex world 
Unfortunately for this decision, my 
profession was teaching. And I was not 
a stop-gap teacher, but a career teacher. 
My heart was in my work! As I grew 
increasingly aware of the dilemma of 
my students, particularly those on a col- 
lege level, I discovered more and more 
who were experiencing my earlier pre- 
dicament. When ‘they came to talk to 
my husband and me or wrote in their 
themes of the problem, I felt that it was 
my duty as a teacher to find some group 
where the tradition and the symbol were 
not sentimentalized, but served as guide- 
posts to. the ‘life of principle. Neither 
my students nor I wanted a Sunday 
morning breakfast of false pathos and 
sugar-coated rules, a diet of sweets too 
unsubstantial for this complex and 
troubled world. Yet neither did their 
minds or mine reject the idea of spirit- 
uality nor scorn a search for that illumi- 
nating power behind the goodness and 
beauty in mankind upon this earth. I 
had found it in these: the love of one 
human being for another, music and art, 
great poetry, literature. 


The symbol becomes reality 

And it was through literature that I 
was led to Unitarianism. Indeed, what 
religious group has such a body of intel- 
lectual giants whose words ring like bells 
from a hundred white New England 
steeples! With all of them the life of 
principle came first. There was no spirit- 
ual “low roof with its narrow skylight 
between you and the sky.” There was 
no institution in which to own stock, for 
there was no narrow creed or “some par- 
ticular way of viewing things.” For the 
first time I saw the life of principle seri- 
ously practiced. Negroes sat in the pews 
beside their white brothers and sisters 
and came to the various youth gather- 
ings; foreign students, Indian and Chi- 
nese, mingled with our own young 
people. Jewish students came to speak 
about Judaism, and our Sunday schol 
boys and girls went to visit the syna- 
gogue. Forums, free discussions, study 
groups, a dynamic and forceful minister, 
himself a trained historian, all of these 
convinced me that my lonely boat, and 
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lie the traditions of all worshipers. 


perhaps that of my students, had found 
a mooring place. I had not, of course, 
been egotistical or naive enough to im- 
agine that I was the only one, for nearly 
every intellectual I have met during the 
last ten years was churchless or attend- 
ing out of habit a family church. Their 
minds could not accept the traditions 
and sometimes not even the symbol. 
And they took it for granted that the 
life of principle was divorced from either 
of these. 

It is not my purpose here to aie 
this problem. Rollo Walter Brown has 
partially analyzed the difficulty in his 
essay, “An Observer Warns the Church.” 
He blames the church for caring more 
about its organization than about the 
teachings of Jesus. But has it not been 
a greater fault of the church that it has 
made no attempt to study these teach- 
ings in the light of what modern psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and medicine have 
shown us? Hasn’t it failed to evaluate 
these teachings and thereby to give them 
new freshness and light? Perhaps its 
traditions, its symbols, and even its or- 
ganization prevent such an evaluation, 
regarding it doubtless an act of sacrilege. 
But within the framwork and traditions 
of the Unitarian church lies the freedom 
necessary for this evaluation and ap- 
praisal so necessary to the life of prin- 
ciple. 

“But it sounds so cold-blooded—and 
unspiritual;” said a shocked friend of 
mine. In other words, she preferred the 
smug coziness of her sentimentalized tra- 
ditions. Not for her are the rough and 
realistic waters of our changing world 
and their challenge to all our skills and 
intelligence. Unitarianism has always 
recognized the need for these; the names 
of the great and strong and wise float 
back to_us who follow. 

But what of traditionP Would you 
discard tradition—and the symbol? At 
first, in my eagerness for truth and flexi- 
bility, I said Yea. It is only belatedly 
that I have come to recognize the value 
of the symbols—the church building, the 
name of Jesus, the congregation, the 
simple service of worship. Behind them 
And 
they symbolize the strivings of the eager 
mind that seeks truth and light, the 
teachings of the good and wise, the free- 
dom of tolerance, the communion of 
those who may not be like-minded, but 
who want to lead the life of principle. 
The traditions of Unitarianism are those 
of all mankind—the essentials that unite 
us rather than separate us, our highest 
joys, our deepest sorrows, our greatest 
strivings, the things that transcend self. 
Behind them all shines the amazing light 
that animates the free and searching 
human mind everywhere and illuminates 
the life of principle. 


‘something very different from the u 


AN ANSWER FOR YOUR 
FRIENDS 

~The name “Unitarian,” according 
historians, was first used by a religic 
group in the little country of Trans 
vania in the year 1557. Its meaning w 
“The United Ones.” By this name t 
members of the group indicated that th 
were united in a league of fraternity a: 
tolerance. Later the name “Unitaria 
came to have a theological meaning; 
was used to designate those who | 
lieved in the unity of God rather th 
in the Trinity. But the original use 
the sense of “The United Ones” is clo: 
to the true genius of the movement. 


In this respect Unitarians have be: 
unique among religious people; th 
have always maintained that there 
something more fundamental than dc 
trine, namely human brotherhood ai 
tolerance. This has been the source 
much difficulty when we try to make ox 
selves clear to other people. . . . If \ 
accept the frame of reference of tho 
who ask “What Do Unitarians Believe 
we are bound to seem negative, destru 
tive in the answers we give, for we ha’ 
to disavow belief in most of the t 
ditional creeds and this belies our tm 
position. To answer correctly we ha 
to use our own terms. A number of € 
forts have been made to formulate su: 
an answer. To my mind the most su 
cessful one is that developed by the R 
William Channing Gannett, Unitari 
minister of Rochester, N. Y., about h 
a century ago. Dr. Gannett enumerat 
five great words which represent the U: 
tarian position. He said: 
FREEDOM, is our method in religi 
REASON, is our guide in religion. 
FELLOWSHIP, is our spirit in religi 
CHARACTER, is our test in religion. 
SERVICE, is our aim in religion. 

Every Unitarian would do well 
memorize this simple statement a 
when he is asked “What do Unitari 
Believe?” give it as his answer. It 
the advantage that it startles the qu 
tioner into the realization that here 


religious creed. It may not seem v 
much to him at the outset because 
makes little contact with what he is 
customed to regard as religion. Bu 
think it can be shown that thee 
words are the most basic ones in the 
gious vocabulary that all religion is 
plicit in them. E. BURDETT BA 
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In the fall of 1948 a small group of re- 
ious liberals in Oak Ridge, the Atomic 
nergy Commission’s town in eastern Ten- 
essee, formed under the leadership of Rev. 
on Ray Call the nucleus of what has be- 
ome the Oak Ridge Unitarian Church. 
hroughout November and December of 
vat year the activities were limited to Sun- 
ay afternoon church services and occasional 
iscussion groups. In this town of 30,000 
opulation, Unitarian church attendance 
veraged about fifteen persons, and those of 
ue present congregation who were then 
embers well remember Mr. Call’s require- 
lent—the presence of twelve persons includ- 
ig the minister, his wife, and the organist, 
1 the church before a service could begin! 


Church services and church organization 
tivities were proceeding concomitantly in 
noxville, a city about five times the popu- 
tion of Oak Ridge, and some twenty miles 
way. By the end of January, 1949, in 
noxville and in Oak Ridge, collectively, 
lere were representatives of fifty families 
esirous of forming a church. Accordingly, 
a February 6th the Tellessee Valley Uni- 
rian Church was organized, composed of 
vo branches—in Knoxville and at Oak 
idge. At the organization meeting of the 
ak Ridge Branch 24 individuals, repre- 
mting fourteen families, signed the mem- 
rship roll. ; 

From the beginning the groups in the two 
ties functioned quite autonomously al- 
jough they were co-equal branches of a 
ngle church. Each group organized its 
wn operating committees. Among these in 
ak Ridge, was the Religious Education 
ommittee (chaired by Mr. George Wer- 
t), which began the Sunday School on 
ebruary 27, 1949. 

Upon departure of Mr. and Mrs. Call to 
eet prior commitments in the West, Rev. 
rant Butler was loaned to the Tennessee 
alley Unitarian Church by the American 
Mitarian Association in April, 1949, in an 
fort to build up the congregations while a 
gular minister was being found. But this 
a cut short by more urgent work 
| n. 


uently in June, 1949, Rev. Richard 
became candidate and was ne to 
ministry of the Tennessee Valley Uni- 
n Church, in which capacity he ote 
congregations until the Oak Ridge 
feeling that a separate and full-time 
was necessary to secure parish serv- 
desired growth, called upon AUA 
further aid. 
November, 1949 Oak Ridge was visited 
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two years Oak Ridge grows from 
mall association to full-fledged church 


by Rev. and Mrs. Paul F. Bliss who be- 
came intensely interested in the prospects 
of developing there an active and independ- 
ent Unitarian church. The congregation 
was equally enthusiastic about having Mr. 
Bliss as a minister. Although he was then 
the pastor of a large and well established 
church, Mr. Bliss accepted the Oak Ridge 
call with typical missionary spirit. 


Upon the Bliss’s arrival in February, 1950, 
there were problems requiring immediate 
attention. Foremost was the enlarging of 
membership, which at this time numbered 
40 individuals, representing 23 families. 
This was still pioneer work since there had 
been no one prior to this time to make 
parish calls and develop real interest in the 
group. Many had attended services once 
or twice and needed “follow-up.” A con- 
certed effort to publicize the congregation 
was needed. By April, 1950, there were 
29 families, and by June, 58 members, and 
32 families. Mr. Bliss, with untiring effort, 
made calls every day and night for weeks, 
which ultimately brought the rewarding re- 
sult of the formation of an independent 
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The Board of Trustees of the new Oak 
Ridge Unitarian church signs a petition 
to the Secretary of State of Tennessee 
for a charter as an individual church. 
Left to right are Joseph Dunipace, 
treasurer; Mrs. Jean S, Felton, secretary; 
Dixon Callihan, president; Mrs. S. Sapirie 
and Stephan Hluchan. 


church this past December — with 92 mem- 
bers and 54 families! 

The church is now a very active partici- 
pant in the community. It sponsors a Mental 
Hygiene Workshop, which under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Jean Felton has been able to 
bring such people as Drs. Leonard Himler, 
Ralph Collins, and T. S. Hill—psychiatrists 
of national recognition — to the community. 
This group hast averaged attendance of 100, 
with only 20 per cent from the church con- 
gregation. A Great Book Series, organized 
by Mr. Bliss and Norman Lindblom is cur- 
rently being participated in by about 50 


y , 


Rev. Paul Franklin Bliss is installed as minister of the Oak Ridge, Tenn. Unitarian 
church. Mrs. Felton is shown presenting the church’s request for AUA membership 


to Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
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members. For a series of seven meetings, 
a group of 12 under Dr. Kenneth Warren 
discuss socio-economic problems. 


The Women’s Alliance was established in 
early 1950 after a visit by Miss Lois McCul- 
loch, and has proven a mainstay in the or- 
ganization, with 20 members. Their par- 
ticular projects have been participation in a 
Child Care Center in the Negro community, 
and promotion of better inter-group under- 
standing in the entire community. 


During two weekly periods Mr. Bliss has 
conducted the daily devotional program over 
the local radio station WATO. In the fall 
of 1950 some of Mr. Bliss’s sermons were 
published. One of the published sermons 
was distributed throughout the country by 
Unitarian headquarters. 


With the appointment of a Religious Edu- 
cation Committee, plans were laid for start- 
ing a Church School on February 27, 1949, 
and it was decided to hold classes in private 
homes for several months, with per-pupil 
costs, materials, etc., shared by parents, and 
with teachers volunteering their services. 
Commencing with two small classes, there 
has been a steady expansion of the Church 
school to a present membership of over 80, 
now housed in nine classrooms of one of the 
elementary schools. The present staff of 
volunteer teachers now numbers nine, and 
there is active participation from parents in 
carrying on outside projects with the chil- 
dren, in Sunday Services, and in acting as 
assistant teachers, and class mothers. Much 
impetus to its organization and growth was 
derived from visits to Oak Ridge by Mr. 
Ernest Kuebler, Dr. Merrill Bush, and Miss 
Frances Wood of AUA. 


When first organized, it was decided to 
defray the cost of the Sunday School Cur- 
riculum by utilizing the collections and 
other income, for this purpose. With the 
rapidity of its growth, it was deemed advis- 
able in April, 1950, to set up a budget for 
the Church School within the church budget 
for the fiscal year, and to turn over to the 
church treasury all collections and income 
from the School. That there has been 
mutual benefit can be seen in the parallel 
growth of membership in both the church 
and Church School—and in a number of 
instances original interest in the church has 
been initiated in parents whose children 
were enrolled in the Sunday school. 


Incorporated into the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee at the time of its origin was 
a Cradle Roll, which started with 14 mem- 
bers and has grown to 37; and an Accom- 
modation Class during church hour, with 
an average attendance of 16. With this 
group to draw on, through the medium of a 
carefully planned Curriculum Brochure, plus 
the interest engendered by the enthusiasm 
of these members now enrolled, the antici- 
pated enrollmnt in the Church School: for 
September, 1951, is 120. 


Such are the highlights of the last few 
years in Unitarianism at Oak Ridge. Here 
is a typical Unitarian cooperative project in 
action. 
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UNITARIANISM ON THE ALERT: One 
of the most active strongholds of Unitarian- 
ism is the New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, recent records show; and Unitarians 
from other parts of the country who feel 
that the pioneering genius of the movement 
is not represented in New England might 
do well to glance at the Yearbook annually 
presented for public consumption by the 
NHUA. The latest issue glances briefly at 
the historical background. The NHUA first 
met in the Manchester church at the time 
of the Battle of Vicksburg, 1863, “to give 
increased power to our faith” and “has been 
meeting continually ever since to give mu- 
tual support to the churches in the state 
and to advance the cause of liberal religion.” 
The Yearbook then summarized the activi- 
ties of the Association which include com- 
mittees that plan and promote training 
conferences for leaders in the fields of 
teaching, youth work, and adult education; 
publication of Unitarian Progress and mail- 
ing of a copy to every individual Unitarian 
in the state six times a year; campaigning 
for the United Appeal and the Unitarian 
Service Committee; organizing college ac- 
tivities; and giving finanical support for 
expansion projects in local churches. The 
Yearbook also lists the names, addresses 
and phone numbers of all the officers of the 
NHUA, its various organizations and com- 
mittees, as for example the Churchmanship, 
College Centers, Conference, Public Rela- 
tions and Religious Education Committees. 
Liaison officers with other organizations are 
named and- detailed information is given 
about every church in the Association. Al- 
though the Yearbook contains only 22 pages, 
it is packed with valuable information and 
shows unremitting activity. 


Where did your church 
get its hymn book? 
HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT* 
With Services 
*From the American Unitarian 
Association, a participating 
member of the UNITED UNI- 


TARIAN APPEAL, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


ee 


REV. HUGH WESTON HONORED: Mo 
than 150 members and friends of Secor 
Parish of Marlborough (Unitarian) attends 
a testimonial dinner and program held r 
cently in honor of Rev. Hugh W. Westo 
who resigned January 1 to devote his enti 
time to the Natick Unitarian church. M 
Weston was presented with a gold wri 
watch appropriately inscribed. 


NAMED “OUTSTANDING YOUN 
MAN”: On the basis of his record durir 
1950 in civic activities, Rev. Max D. Gaeble 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Dave 
port, Iowa, has been chosen the yea 
outstanding young man in Scott County |} 
the Davenport Junior Chamber of Cor 
merce. The 29-year-old pastor has serve 
during the last year as president of tl 
Scott County Mental Hygiene Society, mer 
ber of the Scott County Mental Heal 
center, has been active in Kiwanis clu 
a member of the board of directors of #] 
Scott county chapter of the American Rt 
Cross, Davenport chairman of the Qua 
City Institute of World Affairs, active in tl 
Quad-City Forum, treasurer of the Dave 
port Ministerial Association and active 
the Adult Education council. 


Informal reports from the field 


to highlight May Meetings 


Highlighting the Anniversary Week meet- 
ings in Boston this year will be an innova- 
tion presented for the first time in recent 
years —a program of “Reports from the 
Field” given entirely by ministers and lay- 
men from various sections of the country 
and ixitended to inform the denomination, in 
an informal manner, of the latest develop- 
ments in Unitarianism in their localities. No 
officials of the headquarters staff will take 
part in this program, which is planned spe- 
cifically to give local color from the area in 
which the people reporting live and work. 
All the information will be eyewitness, on- 
the-spot accounting, and preliminary plans 
indicate that there will be news from Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Arlington, Va.; Hamilton, 
Ont.; Van Nuys, Cal.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Houston, Tex.; the Unitarian Fellowship in 
Ames, Iowa; and a representative of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
Advance indications suggest that this open 
meeting, scheduled for Wednesday morning 
(May 23) in John Hancock Hall, will be 
one of high interest to all Unitarians and 
will give an over-all picture of Unitarian 
growth and strength not easily derived from 


more formal reports. 

The meetings of the General Allianc 
owing to the amount of business to be co 
sidered, are to be held on May 18 and 1 
the two days previous to the regular M 
Meetings week. This is an election year { 
the Alliance, and many new officials are 
be chosen. 

Preaching the Anniversary Sermon | 
Sunday evening (May 20) will be Dr. 
Burdette Backus of Indianapolis. The We 
Lecture (evening of May 23) is to be giv 
by the well-known educator and auth 
T. V. Smith (author of The Democra 
Way of Life, The Democratic Tradi n 
America, American Philosophy Today, Ab 
ham Lincoln and the Spiritual Life, et 
His subject will be “The Art of Self-Forgi 
ness.” De 

On Wednesday afternoon, and all 
Thursday, the Annual Meeting of the A 
will take place. As previously 4 ir 
the main item of business is the t 
the Commission on By-Laws Thurs¢ 
evening is the time for the annual Aw: 
Banquet, of which details will be rele 
later. 


GANIZE “PRAIRIE GROUP”: A new 
ly group of Unitarian ministers from the 
lwest and Southwest was organized re- 
tly at a meeting at Pere Marquette Park, 
r Alton, Ill. Inspired by the work of 
New England Greenfield Group, in 
ch several of those present had partic- 
ed, the assembled parsons adopted the 
porary title of “The Prairie Group” 
mporary because the number showing 
rest in this project may necessitate divid- 
the group in half). Plans were adopted 
ing for another meeting next November, 
h invitations again going to all Unitarian 
| Universalist ministers in the area. The 
y prerequisite for participation is a will- 
hess to accept-the disciplines established 
the group—regular attendance, thorough 
ding of assigned books, and acceptance 
assignments made by the program com- 
tee. To carry out these plans the group 
se Rey. Arthur Foote as chairman, Dr. 
addeus B. Clark as scribe, and Dr. James 
her Adams and Rey. Aron Gilmartin as 
committee. The organizing com- 
tee for this first meeting included Dr. 
ams, Dr. Clark, Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, 
*, Robert Raible, and Rev. Max Gaebler. 
2 theme of the Pere Marquette meeting 
s “Religion and Art.” Major papers were 
sented by Rev. John Hayward (in ab- 
tia), Rev. Aron Gilmartin, and Rev. 
gert Raible. 


NSAS CITY CHURCH DESTROYED 
FIRE: Fire destroyed the All Soul's 
itarian Church of Kansas City on January 
The First Congregational Church im- 
diately offered the members a temporary 
fen with space in its building for Sunday 
ool, the Forum, and church services, 
sre the Unitarians, some 400 persons, 
| meet until their board of trustees can 
ke arrangements for permanent quarters. 
gift of 300 second hand copies of the 
mn and Tune book was made to the 
fugee” congregation by the Second 
urch in Boston, with arrangements made 
Rey. Grant A. Butler, acting director, 
fision of Churches of the AUA. 
{ll Soul’s Unitarian was one of the early 
ches in Kansas City, having been or- 
ized in 1868. A frame building costing 
000, was erected in 1871. This building 
§ succeeded by a brick structure in 1885. 
Vith the growth of the city demanding 
sation farther from the business district, 
e and half-timbered building was 
ed in the heart of the desirable _resi- 


uls Unitarian Church of Kansas 
ore the fire which destroyed it 
recently. 
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“THE PRAIRIE GROUP” AT PERE MARQUETTE. Front row, seated, left to 


right: Revs. L. T. Pennington, R. W. Sonen, T. B. Clark, A. Foote, J. L. Adams, 
J. W. Cyrus, W. H. Sharpe. Second row: Rev. P. Schug, K. Smith, R. W. Lawson, 
R. Raible, M. D. Gaebler, G. R. Kuch, A. S. Gilmartin, R. S. Hilton, Forewalter. 
Back row: Rev. N. W. Lovely, B. R. Aman, A. F. Westwood. 


dential area in 1906, at a cost of $25,000. 
Additions during the years have equalled 
the original cost. 


Destroyed with the building was an 800- 
pipe, 22-stop, 2-manual organ, reputed to 
be the oldest of its kind in Kansas City. 
Mrs. A. Raymond Maltby, organist, an asso- 
ciate of the American Guild of Organists, 
valued the organ for its lovely tones and 
lately persuaded the trustees not to accept 
an offer of a new organ but rather to keep 
the old in repair. 


The church rolls during each phase of its 
growth included names of those prominent 
in the city’s economic, social and spiritual 
life. The Forum, which was held each Sun- 
day morning at 10 o’clock in its own hall, 
drew many notable speakers and such 
crowds that often there was only standing 
room. The lecturer talked for 25 minutes 
and then answered questions for 25 minutes, 
Dr. O. Myking Mehus is program director 
and Col. Ruby D. Garrett the Forum Chair- 
man. Rey. R. Lester Mondale has been 
pastor of All Soul’s since 1939. Daniel 
Cocker is president of the Board of Trustees 
and Mrs. Allen C, Autin is president of the 
Women’s Alliance.—jEWELL ROSS DAVIS 


COMMUNITY TEAMWORK: The 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian Society 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., received special notice 
recently in “Community Teamwork,” a 
monthly newsletter about Adult Education 
for Hoosiers. The Alliance had set up a 
series of discussions led by competently 
trained leaders dealing with topics of per- 
sonal and community interest. Said the 
newsletter: “We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the leaders and mem- 
bers of this group which has effectively 
demonstrated the use of the discussion tech- 
nique to ‘talk over’ some community prob- 
lems... .” 


CREEDLESS: A special section of a recent 
issue of The Survey was devoted to a 
thoroughgoing report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. As part of that Conference, “the 
common elements of all faiths that can be 
helps in personality development were 
sought in a panel meeting of Catholic, Pro- 
testant and Jewish representatives,” the 
article explained. Spokesmen for Catholics 
and Jews were quoted, and then the final 
paragraph of that section reported: “The 
Rev. Raymond B. Johnson of Hingham, 
Mass., suggested that the current apathy of 
young people toward religion may mean ‘we 
need to broaden the base of our conception.” 
Said he: “The difficulty is that we start off 
with definitions instead of developing in the 
individual capacity for religion, giving him 
an opportunity to think the subject through 
and then to follow any particular faith 
which he may prefer.’” Those who were 
present at the Conference reported that Uni- 
tarian leadership made itself felt in many 
areas throughout the week. 


Where do the funds 

come from to operate lay 

projects in your church? 
@The General Alliance 
@American Unitarian Youth 
@The Laymen’s League 


Each one a national organiza- 
tion, deriving power from many 
cooperating local groups... . 


These are direct beneficiaries 
of THE UNITED UNITARIAN 
APPEAL, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


mews 


New Dep’t. of Ministry head 


Rev. Raymond B. Johnson 


Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, former minis- 
ter of the First Parish, Unitarian, of Hing- 
ham, Mass., has been appointed to the 
the Ministry of the AUA and took over his 
position of Director of the Department of 
duties on April 1. He is former chairman of 
the Fellowship Committee and has for many 
years been chairman of the Curriculum and 
Worship Committee of the Religious Educa- 
tion Department. As a member of the 
National Committee for the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Mr. Johnson has been an outstand- 
ing liberal leader. For 25 years he was 
the headmaster of private country day 
schools, the first being the Blake School in 
Minneapolis and the last the University 
School in Cincinnati. Eight years ago he 
became a minister and was called to Hing- 
ham. He holds an A.B. degree from Rutgers 
(1906) and an A.M. from Harvard (1926). 
He also attended Union Theological Semi- 
nary and was an instructor at Radcliffe, an 
assistant in English at Harvard and an in- 
structor of Lowell Institute. Upon taking 
office, Mr. Johnson told the Register: “The 
possibilities of the work in this department 
seem to me an exciting challenge and I 
have high hopes for developing our various 
services to Unitarian ministers in the U. S. 
and Canada. I am hopeful to be the early 
recipient of a considerable number of help- 
ful suggestions as to further opportunities 
for service in this department. I can only 
say that I shall be happy if I can live up 
to the standards set by my predecessor, 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn.” 


AUA Board Meets 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met on Tuesday 
evening, March 13, and all day Wednesday, 
March 14, at 25 Beacon Street. The Hon. 
Lawrence G. Brooks, chairman, presided 
and there were twenty-eight directors 
present out of the total of thirty-seven. 
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Regrets were read by the Secretary from 
several members unable to be present. 


The President read a brief tribute to Mr. 
Alfred Whitman and the Board voted to 
extend its sympathy to Mrs. Whitman and 
its gratitude for his many services to the 
cause of Unitarianism. It voted to extend 
its congratulations to Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia on the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry, April 8. The President ex- 
pressed also his gratitude and the Board’s 
to the retiring members of the Board who 
have served so ably and generously in its 


behalf. 


Applications for membership were re- 
ceived from three new Unitarian churches 
—Pittsfield, Mass., Hamilton, Ont., and the 
Rio Grande Valley, Brownsville, Texas, and 
were approved by the Board. Membership 
was also given by unanimous vote to four 
new fellowships, one each from Evansville, 
Ind., Columbia, Mo., Bellflower and Lake- 
wood, Calif., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Board, after some discussion, re- 
gretfully concurred with the recommenda- 
tions of the special committees concerning 
the Arlington, Virginia request for a very 
substantial loan, and the request was there- 
by rejected. It was unanimously voted, 
however, to request the Chair to appoint a 
committee of five, of whom three shall be 
members of the Board, to consider the 
possibility of a campaign for special gifts 
of the Association in the amount of at least 
one million dollars for the purpose of a 
fund for interest-free loans to churches. 


The Board voted to recommend to the 
Finance Committee that it bear in mind 
the salaries which are being paid at our 
headquarters and that it notify the next 
Board of Directors promptly if it discovers 
a method whereby salaries. may be in- 
creased during the year; and the Board 
simultaneously strongly recommended to 
the Budget Committee that it endeavor to 
provide more substantial salary increases 
next year. 


There was a long and vigorous discussion 
of the total budgetary problem of the 
Association and it was finally voted that 
the officers, with the advice of the Executive 
Committee, be instructed to prepare a 
budget for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for the year 1951-52 on the basis 
of an expenditure of $340,000, said budget 
to be submitted to the next meeting. 


It was further voted, ‘however, sub- 
sequently in the meeting, that the President 
be authorized to present recommendations 
at the next Board meeting for additional 
amounts up to $23,000 which, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, could then be approved 
over and above the $340,000 if this seems 
desirable. The question of a pay-as-you-go 
policy or the possibility of putting the 
Association’s budget on a cash basis was 
discussed at length, as it has been discussed 
upon many occasions previously, and it was 
voted to appropriate $170,000 from un- 
restricted capital for the budget for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 to be used with income 


recommendations made by that Commi 


from general and special funds received 
or for the account of that fiscal year, s 
income being also hereby appropriated; < 
that all money received from the Unii 
Unitarian Appeal and special gifts dur 
or on account of that fiscal year be e 
marked and used only for the fiscal y 
1952-53. The adoption of this new pol 
had the unanimous support of the meeti 
Reports were received from the Uni 
Unitarian Appeal and from the Commit 
on Special Gifts Solicitation; also from — 
Division of Publications, from the Divis 
of Churches and from the Division 
Education. Thoughtful consideration 2 
much discussion were given to a furt 
report from the Commission on By-Laws 


The Rev. Tracy Pullman reported 
the Unitarian-Universalist Joint Commiss 
on Federal Union, and a number of qu 


tions and suggestions were presented 
Dr. Pullman. 


It was recommended by the Division 
Churches and unanimously voted that 
administrative purposes within the frar 
work of the New England Council, - 
Board hereby establishes a Northern N 
England Region, including Maine, N 
Hampshire and Vermont, and a Southi 
New England Region, including Mas 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connectic 
each to have its independent regional 
rector and its independent regional cc 
mittee. 


It was also voted upon recommendat 
of the Division of Churches that the Am 
ican Unitarian Association approve | 
plan of the Committee on World Chure 
for the Association to be custodian of | 
official documents of the Internatio 
Association for Liberal Christianity 2 
Religious Freedom. This action is tal 
in response to a communication from - 
Secretariat of the International Associati 
and it is further agreed by the Ameri 
Unitarian Association that in the event 
hostilities the American Unitarian As 
ciation will carry on the program of © 
International Association to the best of 
ability. 

A report of special significance was git 
by the Division of Publications on 1 
Christian Register and it was ordered t 
this report and the discussion pertinent 
it be sent to the Committee under © 
chairmanship of Mr. Frederick Mele 


‘which is now studying The Christian } 


gister and a publications program. It \ 
also agreed that Mr. Melcher’s Commit 
be requested in accordance with the reec 
mendations made by the Publications Di 
sional Advisory Council to consider 
broader aspects of periodical publish 
within the denomination to see what ne 
might be served by The Christian Regi 
itself. ; 

It was unanimously voted to accept 
report from the Samuel Atkins E 
Memorial Committee and to approve of 


with one slight modification. These 
mendations were related to certain 
ing projects, a possible memorial 

to an appropriate tablet in Eliot 


— 


Beacon Street in the place of the present 
let in that Hall. 

t was also unanimously voted, on recom- 
ndation of a small committee under the 
irmanship of Judge Brooks, to accept 
| place on file the Report of the Com- 
ion on Planning and Review with an 
ression of appreciation to the members 
the Commission. 


fhe United Unitarian Appeal announced 
‘appointment of Mr. Otto T, Gilmore, for 
ral years a member of the Board of 
ectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
Hon, as its new executive director. Mr. 
more tendered his resignation from the 
ard of the American Unitarian Asso- 
tion, and this resignation was accepted 
h regret, with gratitude for the ex- 
dingly valuable service that he has 
dered to the Board and with the best 
wishes for success in his new office with 
; United Appeal. 


Dana McLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


—— 


yminating Committee Reports 


fn accordance with the By-laws of the 
jerican Unitarian Association, the Nom- 
ting Committee lists the following nom- 
es for election at the annual meeting 
Boston, May 23, 1951. 


Nine Regional Vice-Presidents 

to Serve for One Year 

dley H. Dorr, Clinton, Mass. 

v. Rudolph W. Gilbert, Denver, Colo. 
tor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont. 

Iman P. Poole, Charlottesville, Va. 

y. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 
Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 

s. A. Bruce Steele, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
mneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 

uglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 

Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 
s. Paul H. Caskey, Rockford, Til. 

thaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 

s. Waldo C. Hodgdon, Westwood, Mass. 
vy. Wilburn Beach Miller, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

J. G. Priest, New York, N. Y. 


v. Robert T. Weston, Louisville, Ky. 
[wo Directors to Serve for One Year . 


Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges 
7 d other educational agencies of pri- 
mary interest to the Association or 
s constituent members. 

wcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, III. 
Representing all societies and agen- 
s of primary interest to the Asso- 
tion or its constituent members 
ch are dedicated to the social ex- 
ession of religion. 

or For One Year (to fill vacancy) 
William O. Wise, St. Albans, Vt. 
vitted by the Nominating Committee 


mes Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mrs. 
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sell P. Wise, C. Leon Hopper (Am- 
2 Unitarian Youth), Mrs. George W. 
n (General Alliance), Robert Raible, 
tian Ministers Association), Dwight 
ng (Unitarian Laymen’s League). 

_ FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairman 
ing the custom in past years, the 


report lists also the following persons for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 24, 1950, to represent their respective 
organizations: 


4 DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 1 YEAR 


C. LEON HOPPER, Seattle, Washington, re- 
nominated to represent the American Uni- 
tarian Youth. 

REV. ROBERT RAIBLE, Dallas, Texas, re- 
nominated to represent the Unitarian 
Ministers Association. 

DWIGHT S. STRONG, Boston, Mass., renomi- 
nated to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

NOMINATION YO COME for representative 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. 


OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD 


Oliver Jay. Fairfield was one of God’s 
noblemen. Born on an Ohio farm he took 
both his A.B. and A.M. degrees from An- 
tioch College in 1888 and 1892; an S.T.B. 
from Harvard Divinity School came to him in 
the latter years. His professional service be- 
gan in Youngstown where he was ordained. 
He then went west to Long Beach, Calif., 
was in Spokane, Washington, from 1846 to 
1901, then Ware, Massachusetts, from 1901 
to 1910, and Littleton from 1910 to 1919. 
He again went west to Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia from 1919 to 1925 and east once 
more to remain in Westboro from 1925 to 
1926. 

At this point he retired to Sierra Madre, 
California and there, on the foothills between 
the mountains and the sea, he and Mrs. 
Fairfield made their home. With his own 
skillful hands he created a garden spot 
filled with wonderful trees, shrubbery, and 
a profusion of choice flowering plants, both 
native and exotic. 

His service for the church in Littleton 
was distinguished. Four active school chil- 
dren, an aunt of Mrs. Fairfield, who was one 
of the earliest graduates of Antioch, and an 
uncle of his own—that was the family in the 
parsonage. The atmosphere tingled with in- 
tellectual sparkle and wholesome merri- 
ment. Mr. Fairfield was neighbor and 
friend to everyone in town. He served as 
Town Clerk for one year. When he and 
Mrs. Fairfield left to cross the continent in 
a Model T Ford, the affection and admira- 
tion of the people went with them. 

Mr. Fairfield died on February 22 in 
Pasadena, California; appropriately he start- 
ed his last journey on the birthday of the 
father of his country who was a particular 
hero of his through life. 

He is survived by Mrs. Fairfield, now in 
Pasadena; his son, John, a professor at 
Rensselaer Technical Institute, Troy, New 
York; a daughter, Faith, now a physician 
and Mrs. Hugh Gordon, Roanoke, Virginia; 
a daughter, Priscilla, an astronomer, and 
now Mrs. Carl Bok of Belmont. The third 
daughter died some years ago. 

We may say of Mr. Fairfield: A loyal, 
faithful and affectionate gentleman. 

w. C. B. 


The photograph above, printed through 
the courtesy of The Providence Journal, 
occupied three columns in that news- 
paper and was accompanied by a major 
news article explaining that Henry D. 
Sharpe, left, had been honored with a 
citation, here being presented to him by 
Ernest G. Adams, right, as Rev. Robert 
H. Schacht, the minister, looks on. Mr. 
Sharpe is a lifelong member of the 
church, a deacon, and for many years 
chairman of the Finance Committee. Mr. 
Adams is also a deacon. The citation was 
a surprise presentation, made at the an- 
nual loyalty dinner launching the every- 
member drive for $17,200 for the cur- 
rent budget. Although the night was 
one of the stormiest of the winter, with 
roads approaching the impassable, near- 
ly 200 people attended. The tribute to 
Mr. Sharpe characterized him as “a lead- 
er of the youth program of the church, 
a superintendent of the Church School, 
a founder and long-time treasurer of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, a trustee 
and treasurer of Senexet . . . a wise con- 
server of our church funds whose actions 
have greatly strengthened the position of 
our church, an example of what it means 
to be a conscientious Unitarian in his 
private and public life ....” As soon as 
Mr. Adams had finished reading the cita- 
tion, the entire house broke into spon- 
* taneous and continued applause. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY: News of 
special services in honor of the 50th anni- 
versary of the ordination to the ministry of 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, planned by the 
First Church (Unitarian) of Philadelphia, 
reached the Register just as this issue was 
going to press. A Sunday morning service, 
followed by a reception, is planned for 
April 8, with the address to be given by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot: Others taking part 
will include Dr. Griffin; Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, minister of the church; Dr. 
Oscar S. Nelson, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees; and Mr. Alva Morrison of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a member of the Braintree, 
Mass., church at the time of Dr. Griffin’s 
ordination there. Dr. Griffin holds degrees 
from Bates College and Harvard. In 1901 
he was ordained and installed as minister 
of the Braintree church where he served 
until called to Montreal in 1909. He served 
as minister of First Church in Philadelphia 
from 1917 to 1947. 
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mews 


Appeal executive director named 


Acceptinga 
unanimous call by 
the Board of Di- 


rectors of the 
United Unitarian 
Appeal to head 
up the over-all 


organization of fu- 
ture campaigns as 
executive director 
is Otto T. Gilmore, 
chairman of the 
Budget Committee of the Appeal, member 
of the Board of the AUA, chairman of the 
Denominational Planning Council, former 
chairman of the Home Service Committee 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, former 
assistant director of the Providence Commu- 
nity Fund and Council of Social Agencies, 
and director of Public Relations of the 
United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston. He is a member of King’s Chapel 
(Boston—Unitarian) where he is a member 
of the Board of Vestrymen, and has long 
been active as a Unitarian layman. 

He undertook his duties in the new 
Unitarian post on March 16. Asked for a 


statement by The Christian Register, Mr. 
Gilmore said: 


The way in which the Appeal has 
been organized and carried forward 
during the last two or three years 
hes been very gratifying to me as a 
member of the Board. It is vital that 
the present regional offices be con- 
tinued as the campaign agencies in 
the field, for promotional contacts 
with the churches. I shall work 
closely with the planning and cam- 
paign committees, which include the 
regional directors, to help build 
church participation on a sound basis 
over the coming years. Full co- 
operation of all interests in the Fel- 
lowship and of all leaders, both clergy 
and lay, is most important to make 
the Appeal serve its purpose. 4 


Judge H. Clay Burkholder, president of 
the United Appeal, told the Register: “Our 
denomination is extremely fortunate in se- 
curing the services of Otto Gilmore, whose 
valuable training admirably fits the needs 
of the job which he is undertaking. As 
more Unitarians come to know Mr. Gilmore, 
I am sure they will share the unbounded 
confidence held by those who have been 
privileged to know him and his work.” 


United Appeal Campaign hits peak; 


contributors better informed than ever 


In an attempt to complete this year’s 
United Unitarian Appeal campaign on April 
20, so that all tabulations can be made for 
this fiscal year, which ends this month, an 
intensified drive for best possible results 
is being carried out through the regional 
offices of Unitarianism all over the country. 
One of the major efforts, reaching into 
every local Unitarian church, is aimed at 
enlisting the enthusiasm and support of 
people who have not yet contributed any- 
thing to the national Unitarian “community 
fund” effort. This was undertaken after a 
preliminary study showed that Unitarians 
who are supporting the Appeal are doing 
it much more generously than had been 
supposed. The survey also revealed that 
there would be little difficulty in going over 
the top if large numbers of non-giving 
Unitarians would take a share in strengthen- 
ing and forwarding the Unitarian move- 
ment. 


Reports from local churches show that 
campaigns this year have been more thor- 
oghly planned and better organized than 
ever before. These reports indicated that 
while the actual total of the contributions 
turned in by the first of March has not 


exceeded last year’s total at that time, the » 


probability is that the final total from the 
church campaigns will exceed last year’s 
total. The reports point out that Unitarians 
everywhere are better informed about the 
purposes of the United Appeal and its 
significance in terms of denominational 
possibilities than ever before. They know 
what a successful campaign this critical 
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year would mean. Rev. Dale DeWitt, of 
the Middle Atlantic states regional office, 
chairman of the campaign committee, told 
the Register at press time: 

There is every reason to believe 
that this year’s results will be good. 
The regional offices have done a 
superb job in working with local 
churches to see that information 
about the purposes, attainments, and 
objectives of the Appeal are widely 
known. Many local churches which 
have in previous years not conducted 
thoroughly organized campaigns are 
doing so this year; the total picture 
justifies optimism. 

Just to take one sample —the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Unitarian 
Church in Charlottesville, Va., which 
has been doing Herculean work try- 
ing to raise building funds, still man- 
aged to contribute 150% of its 
suggested share this year. Last year 
they raised 107%; and the year be- 
fore, 119%—so it’s been steady, solid 
denominational support despite local 
needs, year after year. This is the 
spirit which wins, and it is a spirit 
which is catching the imagination of 
more and more churches. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC: A recent report 
from the First Unitarian Society of Schenec- 
tady (Rev. Robert S. Hoagland) had this to 
say: “Among 12 people being placed on 
the church books today by way of signing 
as members and being ‘christened’ is a fam- 
ily of eight leaving the Roman Catholics for 
us: four children, their two parents, and 
their two grandparents. Their names are 
withheld as they live among Catholics.” 


Who provides the money 
to run regional conference: 
and summer institutes? 


@ To increase the effectivenes: 
of Unitarianism 


@To provide new inspiratior 

@To offer training for leader 
ship ; 

@To make possible a close 
fellowship 


These are made possible by 
the support from THE UNITEI 
UNITARIAN APPEAL, 25 Bea 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


HELP FOR SERVICE MEN: On Febn 
1 and 16, the Emergency Service Cou 
patterned after the War Service Counc 
World War II, convened to consider 
problem of serving Unitarians in the ar 
services of the United States and Can 
It was agreed that the new council shi 
not limit itself solely to a continuation of 
services rendered by the War Service C 
cil, which consisted mainly of distribu 
publications, but should consider new 
more effective means of aid. Unitarian | 
scientious objectors, it was decided, shi 
receive the same services as those rend 
to the armed forces. Information is b 
sought from the USO as to the needs 
only of service men and women, but t 
families. It was also suggested that 

terial be supplied to Unitarian chaplain 
help them in their initial contacts with s 
ice people, and as aids in counselling v 
problems arise. A letter was drafted 

sent to parish committees and minister 
inform them of the establishment and p 
of the Emergency Service Council and 
listing their cooperation. A new editio: 
Think On These Things, so successful in 
last war, was also considered. .. . 

chairman of the new Council is Rev. W: 
D. Kring, and members, representing 
major denominational agencies, are: Jz 
Brewer, Rev. Russell Bletzer, Rev. Edy 
A. Cahill, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, | 
Janet H. Finnie, Rev. John O. Fisher, — 
Bradford E. Gale, Miss Lois McColl 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg and Rev. Straus 
L. Gettier. Suggestions from the denon 
tion at large concerning the activities 0: 
new Emergency Service Council wi 
welcomed by the committee. 


RECORD BUDGET: All Souls Unit: 
Church of Greenfield, Mass. (Rev. Pat 
Chapman) voted the largest appropri 
in its history at the annual meeting rece 
and reports indicate that the Ime: 
this record budget is now guarar 
Additional offers of gifts of 15 per cer 
the church will-raise its $5,000 inde’ 
ness” have been made and it is reported 
plans for raising this sum are procee 
Voted into the congregation at the me 
were 47 new members, bringing the 
member total since Mr. Chapman we 
Greenfield up to 54, 


1EIRS FOR A WEEKEND: Every- 
e, from ministerial groups to youth 
yups, can enjoy the privileges of Sen- 
t House. Shown above is a high 
ool group from Worcester, Mass., 
th attention focused on a chair con- 
ning their minister, Rev. Walter 
mald Kring. 


STWARD HO: When Rev. Nathaniel 
uriat, minister of the San Jose Unitarian 
urch, accepted a call to become the min- 
x of the Unitarian church of Northamp- 
and Florence, Mass., the Daily Hamp- 
re Gazette realized that it had a front 
fe news article on its hands, and promptly 
nted the news, with a picture of Mr. 
uriat, in a prominent position on page 1. 
fact, the paper had so much to say about 
new minister that the article had to be 
tinued on page 18. 


RVE CITY: Three members of the 
en-member Board of Trustees and the 
uister of the Unitarian Church of Santa 
bara, California, are members of boards 
commissioners of that city. Dr. P. A. 
iy is chairman of the Library Commis- 
a4; Mr. Ray C. Williamson is member of 
Police and Park Commission; Mrs. 
hur Bruce Steele is member of the Rec- 
tion Commission and the minister, the 
yverend Berkeley Blake, is chairman of 
Park Commission. 


Who pays for benefits 
received by churches 


® Pacific Coast Unitarian Con- 
ference 


@Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference 


@Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence 


@Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference 


@Middle Atlantic States 
Council 

@New England Unitarian 
Council 


All of the above offices are 

intained by THE UNITED 
NITARIAN APPEAL, 25 Bea- 
n Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


news 


Minister examines Cardinal’s censure, invites 
Congregation to judge “The Miracle’ 


Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, minister of the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, re- 
cently invited the members of his congre- 
gation to see the film The Miracle and to 
judge for themselves whether Cardinal 
Spellman’s condemnation of this film as “a 
despicable affront to every Christian” and 
“a vicious insult to Italian womanhood” was 
in any sense justified. Commenting on the 
statement by Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
read in Catholic churches Sunday morning, 
January 7, and quoted widely in the press 
the following day Monday—Mr. Chworowsky 
said in part: 

“No one will question the right and 
privilege of the Cardinal to express his 
opinion as regards this film opus of the 
famous Italian producer and _ director 
Roberto Rosselini, whose peccata and pec- 
cadilloes have roused the ire of the Cath- 
olic world as well as the resentment of 
decent people everywhere. However, I re- 
fuse to accept the Cardinal or any other 
churchman, Catholic or non-Catholic, as 
final arbiter upon the works of art I may 
enjoy, whether these be literature, painting, 
drama or screen-play. I find it presump- 
tuous for this distinguished Catholic to as- 
sume that he may speak in such matters 
of esthetics for all the Catholics of America, 
and when he presumes to speak for “decent” 
pon-Catholics, my resentment grows. Are 
we to assume that those Catholics and non- 
Catholics that do not accept this judgment 
upon The Miracle are actually “indecent?” 
This would seem implied in his recent state- 
ment, 

“I have seen The Miracle and find it dif- 
ficult to understand how a man of Cardinal 
Spellman’s intelligence, culture, and poetic 
sensitivity can speak of “The Miracle’ as he 
has. I sat through the performance with a 
growing sense of the reverence and beauty 
that pervade the story, and at no time did 
I find the slightest urge either to think un- 
kindly of Italian womanhood or of the 
Catholic religion. Judging from the re- 
action of those who.were with me in the 
audience there was nothing to indicate 
that their moral or religious sensibilities 
had been offended; on the contrary, I heard 
only expressions of appreciation and of 


surprise that such a picture should be sin- 
gled out for censure by a churchman of 
the stature of Cardinal Spellman. I am 
sure that only a person ‘with a chip on his 
shoulder’ could have found anything insult- 
ing to Italian womanhood, to motherhood, 
or to Catholicism in this screen-picture. 

“I take emphatic issue with the Cardinal 
when he states that ‘the perpetrators of 
The Miracle unjustly cast their poisonous 
darts of ridicule at Christian faith and at 
Italian womanhood, thereby dividing reli- 
gion against religion and race against race.” 
If any such ‘dividing religion against reli- 
gion and race against race’ has been 
done in connection with the  show- 
ing of The Miracle in New York, this has 
been done by the Cardinal himself when 
arrogantly and self-righteously he addresses 
these words to his fellow-Catholics: “We, as 
the guardians of the moral law, must sum- 
mon you and all people with a sense of 
decency to refrain from seeing it.’ 

“As a Protestant and as a religious liberal 
of the Christian persuasion, I resent a public 
statement calling the Catholics of the nation 
‘the guardians of the moral law,’ and I fur- 
ther and deeply resent the insinuation of 
the Cardinal that everyone refusing to share 
his opinions regarding The Miracle is there- 
by classified as an ‘indecent’ person. There 
are millions of Christians in America who 
do not subscribe to the Cardinal’s concep- 
tion of ‘faith and morals,’ and I have a 
strong suspicion that even some, if not many, 
Catholics may be found in America who re- 
fuse to admit the Cardinal’s competence as 
art critic and censor of the cinema. ~ 

“I am surprised indeed that Protestant re- 
action to the Cardinal’s presumptuous state- 
ment has not been more prompt and more 
emphatic. It is time American Protestants 
registered their unqualified disapproval of 
Catholic arrogance such as was expressed in 
Cardinal Spellman’s statement. 

“IT am sure that all intelligent Americans 
will welcome enlightened and enlightening 
comments from churchmen of whatever 
faith even in matters of esthetics and art; 
but I submit that the recent blast of his 
Eminence, the Cardinal, in re The Miracle, 
is neither enlightened nor enlightening.” 


CHURCH 
Gardner, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hudson and Marlboro, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 


MINISTER CALLED 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Robert C. Palmer March 
Richard Nelson Archer February 
Gordon Crook March 
Kendrick R. Lee April 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 
January 24— Albert D’Orlando, New Orleans, La. (Installed ) 
January 25 — John W. Laws, Castine, Maine (Installed ) 
January 28 — Donald Thompson, First Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 


March 
April 
April 


4—Enrnest Brown, Jr., North Andover, Mass. (Installed ) 
1— Kenneth Jackson Smith, Duluth, Minn. 
1 —Jack D. Zoerheide, Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
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news 


General Alliance nominates Oregonian 
for akon ie other officials proposed 


The news that 
Katharine Stough- 
ton Hart has been 
nominated for the 
presidency of the 
General Alliance is 
important not only 
because she will 
serve as leader of 
the 20,000 Uni- 
tarian women who 
represent a strong 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart part of the mem- 
bership of the Unitarian churches of North 
America, but also because her leadership 
will influence very greatly the part which 
the Alliance will play in the cooperative 
efforts of the several denominational agencies 
to continue the program of Unitarian Ad- 
vance, 

Mrs. Hart was born in Luverne, Minn. 
Her early church life was spent in the 
Unitarian church of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
under the ministry of Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers and Dr. Richard M. Boynton. 
After attending the University of Minnesota, 
she married Charles Allan Hart and moved 
to Portland, Oregon, where she was teacher 
in the church school for ten years; president 


Do YOU want 


to be a good leader? 
to learn new group tech- 
niques? 


to broaden your knowledge 
of Alliance work? 

to have fun while you’re 
doing all this? 


Enroll today in the 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING CONFERENCE 

of the 
General Alliance 
July 28 — August 4, 1951 
Blue Ridge Assembly 
in the cool mountain air 
near Asheville, N. C. 


For details, write: 
Miss Faustina Wade, Registrar 
42 Warren Ave., Woburn, Mass. 


of the local Alliance, trustee of the church, 
and a member of innumerable committees. 
Her .regional activities include that of 
General Alliance director for the state of 
Oregon and regional vice president for the 
Pacific Coast area. The Northwest Asso- 
ciate Alliance grew out of an Alliance 
conference held at her summer home. 

In the field of denominational activities 
Mrs. Hart served as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association for six years, and as a member 
of several committees of the Association. 
Among her outstanding services to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship has been her work as 
president of the Starr King School for the 
Ministry in Berkeley, Calif. During the 
four years that she has held the office she 
has promoted and supported the new 
functional curriculum, which, if successful, 
may revolutionize all theological training. 

Mrs. Hart has had much experience in 
community and state affairs. She was 
active in foynding the Portland Civic 
Theatre and, while serving as its president, 
directed the organization of the Portland 
Civic Theatre School, now an important 
cultural center in the city. For several 
years she was legislative chairman for the 
Portland branch and state division of the 
American Association of University Women, 
working constantly for the solution of 
educational problems in her area. She has 
been a member of the Board of Trustees 
of St. Helen’s Hall School for Girls; active 
in the Parent-Teachers Association in the 
state of Oregon, the League of Women 
Voters and the Colonial Dames. 


Mrs. Hart is the mother of three children: 
Mrs. Albert E. Stephan of Seattle, a gradu- 
ate of Mills College and the mother of four 
children; Allan Hart of Portland, graduate 
of Stanford and Yale Law School and the 
father of three children, and James S. Hart, 
graduate of Amherst College and the father 
of two children. 

The General Aliance Nominating Com- 
mittee states, “we are happy to report that 
Mrs: Elbridge F. Stoneham of Exeter, N. H., 


has accepted our nomination for vice- . 


president of the General Aliance. Mrs. 
Stoneham is well known as the present able 
and conscientious treasurer. The energy 
and skill which she will bring to her new 
office will be a tremendous help to Mrs. 
Hart. Mrs. Stoneham thas served the 
General Alliance in many capacities for 
many years and is known and admired by 
the many women who have worked with 


her. 


“The fact that Mrs. Walter C. Gartner of 
Needham, Mass., has accepted our nomina- 
tion to serve as secretary of the General 
Alliance for another two years is one of the 
most heart-warming announcements that we 
make. Few people, realize the time, tact 
and fortitude required of our secr . Her 
sound and careful judgment is heavily relied 


What national support 
helps your minister? 
From the Department ‘of the 


Ministry he gets expert Ping 
ment service. 


From the Unitarian Ministers 
Association he gets professional 
aids and ideas. = 


From the Unitarian Service 
Pension he gets financial help; 
likewise, in time of emergency. 
from the Unitarian Ministerial 
Relief Fund. 


All of these are directly or 
indirectly supported by THE 
UNITED UNITARIAN  AP- 
PEAL, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. 


upon by everyone who works with her. 

We are pleased to announce, also, 1 
Mrs. H. Malcolm Priest of Pittsburgh, - 
has not been allowed to leave the Gen 
Alliance just because her term as dire 
for the Great Lakes Region ends in M 
She has accepted our nomination for tr 
urer of the General Alliance. Mrs. Priest 
served the Alliance actively and devote 
on the local level and has served for f 
years as a member of the General Allia 
Executive Committee. 

The following regional vice preside 
have also been nominated: Northeast Reg 
Mrs. Otis C. Nash of Dedham, Ma 
Southeast Region, Mrs. John E. Curtis 
Miami, Florida; Middle Atlantic Reg 
Mrs. Stanford S. Pulrang of Yonkers, N. 
Great Lakes Region, Mrs. Frank M. An: 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Midwest — 
gion, Mrs. Daniel Gilman Taylor of Minr 
polis, Minn.; Southwest Region, Mrs. 1 
L. Pope of San Antonio, Texas; Northy 
Region, Mrs. Chester M. Lawrence of P 
land, Oregon; and Pacific Coast South, \ 
Elizabeth Buell of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HEADS CONSERVATORY BOARD: * 
Boston Herald recently reported the elect 
of Henry Blair Whitney, minister of 

Norton, Mass., Unitarian Church, to 

presidency of the corporation of the Bos 
Conservatory of Music. Said the Hei 
article: “He succeeds his father, the 

Arthur B. Whitney, who had served as pr 
dent since 1944. A World War II chap 
Mr. Whitney becomes the fourth presi¢ 
since the corporation was founded in 195 


CAN YOU TOP THIS? The First Uni 
Church of Dallas (Rev. Robert Raible) 
not one, not two, but three services 
Christmas Sunday, the Register has 
learned. At the regular 11 a. m. service 
new members were added to the 
rolls; and 170 were present to hear P 
Raible, student at Starr King Theolog 
School and son of the church’s minister, 
gave the sermon. The 5 p. m. servic 
Christmas Masque, found 185 in the 
gregation and the midnight service, 
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estival year in Britain—are you coming over? 


By John Kielty 


v. John Kielty is the secretary of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
uurches in England and editor of their Yearbook. In this news article he gives the high- 
hts of the coming Festival in Britain and the role which Unitarians may play at that time. 


From May until September Great Britain 
“at home” to visitors from overseas. As 
» Prime Minister has told us, we are on 
yw to the world and it is our duty to 
ike our visitors feel welcome and that it 
s worth their while to come. Great 
sparations are being made in many cen- 
s to present the British people to the 
rid, to give a glimpse of our way of life 
d an impression of what we have accom- 
shed in the arts and the crafts. 
London is the focal point, with the south 
nk of the river, the unfashionable bank, 
» Exhibition site. There will reside the 
me of Discovery, the Concert Hall and 
ler subsidiary buildings. At Battersea in 
: Park will be the Pleasure Gardens, with 
2 whole avenue of shops and kiosks in 
: style and manner of the eighteenth cen- 
y. Here, to, will be the swings and 
indabouts, the side shows and the beer 
‘dens, where the visitor may while away 
few hours with little or no claim upon 
intellect. 
No doubt you will have read a great 
il about this side of the Festival already 
1 so let us turn our attention to the Uni- 
jan contribution to this gigantic “at home” 
a whole people. 
Here in London the following pro- 
mme has been planned: 


ESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Special Sunday Services 
At 11 a. m. in STAMFORD STREET 
CHAPEL: 

May 18th Rev. G. Randall Jones, M.A., 
B.D., B.Sc., president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

June 3rd_ Rev. Mortimer Rowe, B.A., 
D.D., secretary of the British & 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

July 1st Rev. Wilfred Waddington, 
B.A., B.D., London District Min- 
ister. 

Sept. 2nd_ Rev. E. G. Lee, editor of 

The Inquirer. 


At 6:30 p. m. in STAMFORD STREET 


CHAPEL: 
Aug. 5th Rev. Frank Bullock (Brad- 
ford ) 
Aug. 12th Rev. Wallace B. Tavener 
(Edinburgh ) 


Aug. 19th Rev. Lawrence Redfern, 
M.A., B.D. (Bournemouth ) 
Aug. 26th Rev. H. Stewart Carter, 
M.A. (Cambridge) 
General Theme: A FAITH FOR LIVING 


Special Mid-Week Services 
At 7:30 p. m. ; 

May 16th at ESSEX CHURCH. Rev. 
John Kielty, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

June 13th at ESSEX CHURCH. Rev. 
H. H. Cheetham, assistant secretary 
of the General Assembly. 

July 18th at 14 GORDON SQUARE. 
Rev. G. J. G. Grieve, B.A., minister, 
Higate Unitarian Church. 

Sept. 19th at ESSEX CHURCH. Rev. 
H. John McLachlan, M.A., B.D., 
D.Phil., acting principal, Manches- 
ter College, Oxford. 


Pageants 


THIS FREEDOM to be presented: 
At 7:30 p. m. each evening. 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 6th 


and 7th, BELL STREET DoO- 
MESTIC MISSION, EDGWARE 
ROAD. 

Saturday, June 9th, MANSFORD 
STREET CHURCH, BETHNAL 
GREEN. 

OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM to be 
presented: 


Saturday, September 22nd at STAM- 
FORD STREET, 3:30 p.m. 


Exhibitions 
THE STORY OF UNITARIANISM con- 
tinues throughout the period of the 
Festival at STAMFORD STREET 
CHAPEL. 


ARTS & CRAFTS FESTIVAL May 26th 
at STAMFORD STREET CHAPE 
at 2:30 p.m. 
FLOWER EXHIBITION 
July 6th at MANSFORD STREET. 
July 7th at MANSFORD STREET. 
Special Flower Service at 2:30 p.m. 


After each of the Services there will be 
provided a cup of tea, a typically British 
institution, so that overseas visitors and 
Unitarians from other parts of England 
may have an opportunity to meet. It is 
particularly hoped that American and 
Canadian visitors will be present and make 
themselves known. There will be nothing 
formal about such gatherings, just a free 
and easy converse with one another and 
a word of welcome to visitors. 

Unitarian Headquarters at 14 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. will be open from Monday 
to Friday from 9:30 a.m, to 5:00 p.m. 
A special brochure is being prepared which 
will give information about our churches in 
the London area and travel facilities to 
them. We hope that any Unitarian from 
overseas who comes to the Festival will pay 
us a visit so that we may have a chat and 
answer any questions. Please remember 
that these are temporary Headquarters. 
Essex Hall for so long the Unitarian center 
was destroyed by enemy action in 1944 and 
cannot yet be rebuilt. Thus our accommo- 
dation is very restricted, but the warmth 
of our welcome has suffered no deteriora- 
tion. We think many who have called upon 
us in the past will bear witness to that 
fact. So please do call. 

Outside London plans are also being 
made, but we cannot tell you about those 
here. Information about them can be had 
at Headquarters. There are also many fine 
old chapels and meeting houses the visitor 
ought to see, They are scattered about the 
country and to deal adequately with them 
would take up too much space, so again you 
must call upon us or write for advice. We 
can assure you they are worth seeing and 
you will be well received if you visit any 
of them. 

Great Britain is to be at home this year 
and so is British Unitarianism. Please do 
not neglect to see us and to find out more 
about this part of the splendid tradition of 
Unitarianism. 


ew doctrinal requirement forces Buffalo 
nitarians to withdraw from church council 


| front page article in the Buffalo Courrier 
press recently told a story—the main point 
ig not unfamiliar to Unitarians. A major 
tion of the article is quoted here: 
Withdrawal from full membership in the 
ncil of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
inty because of the council’s new doc- 
1 requirement of belief in the Deity of 
ist was voted last month by members of 
First Unitarian Church. 

2 a resolution passed unanimously by 
ffalo Unitarians at a meeting after the 
ing service, the church council also 
riticized for raising ‘dividing walls be- 
n Protestants when unity is greatly 
ed to meet the problems of our time.’ 


_ 


“While the motion directed the Unitarian 
Congregational Society’s board of trustees to 
give notice of the society’s ‘inability to be a 
full member under such conditions,’ it 
pledged a ‘willingness of our society to co- 
operate in any and all activities of the coun- 
cil that seem to us of value and to take 
advantage of having the privilege of the 
floor at all meetings of the council although 
this will not carry the right to vote.’ 

“The evangelical statement, ‘which Uni- 
tarians cannot accept without denial of the 
fundamental tenets of their faith’ follows: 

“‘In the Providence of God the time has 
come when it seems fitting more fully to 
manifest oneness in Jesus Christ, our Divine 


Lord and Savior, by the creation of an in- 
clusive cooperating agency of the Christian 
churches —to manifest the common spirit 
and purpose of the cooperating churches in 
carrying out their mission.’ 

“This statement, included in the constitu- 
tion on the newly formed National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., has 
been adopted as a mandatory requirement 
for churches admitted into full membership 
in the local church council.” 

In explaining the Unitarian stand, Dr. 
Herbert Hitchen, minister of the Buffalo 
church, as quoted by the (Courrier Express) 
emphasized that while Unitarians reject be- 
lief in the Holy Trinity “we hold second 
place to nobody in our deep reverence for 
the divinely-human, humanly-divine person 
who trod the valleys and climbed the hills 
of Palestine 19 centuries ago. (Cont’d.) 


$1 


(Continued) 


“One of the five principles most commonly 
and whole-heartedly believed among those 
of us who belong to the Unitarian move- 
ment,” he said, “is that of ‘the leadership 
of Jesus.’ The phrase used is very revealing. 
It points the nature of our appreciation and 
discipleship, and indicates the essential dif- 
ference between our thought and that of 
the main body of Christendom. 


“I would call your attention to the fact 
that it says nothing about Christ —that it 
has no reference to the deity of Jesus, and 
makes no statement regarding salvation won 
through him. 

“Our glad acceptance of the spiritual 
leadership of this great soul has nothing 
to do with these attributes that have been 
claimed for him. It is not at all dependent 
upon the conventional theological interpreta- 
tion, with its portrayal of him as the fabulous 
second person of an inexplicable Trinity. 


“It is a reverence all the deeper because 
we have left the wooden stage-figure of an 
infallible Christ behind us and gone out to 
meet the warmly human Jesus with all his 
human limitations and mistakes, with his 
circumscribed outlook, but with also his 
magnificent fineness of character and superb 
spiritual insight. 

“We of this fellowship try hard to be 
honest. We do not close our minds to truth, 
and because of that, when we pay reverence 
we do it with a fullness, a robustness and 
naturalness that is often lacking when the 
free air of unfettered investigation is shut 
out.... 


“There is still work to do for those of us 
who would be disciples of the lowly man of 
Galilee,” he said. “And who of us that is 
not sunk in blind ignorance or brutal selfish- 
ness, but knows in his heart that the world’s 
most crying need is for just a flood of the 
spirit that flowed through the life of him 
of Galilee?” 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 23-July 14, 1951 
for high school age young people 
Registration $3.00 
Weekly rate $17.00 —No extras 
An inspiring conference camp in the beautiful 
Berkshires at Rowe, Mass., serving Unitarian 
youth for over a quarter century. Church dele- 


gates and individual enrollments encouraged. 


A cooperative conference venture of youth lead- 


ership under mature guidance. 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


INSPIRATION — FUN — EDUCATION — HEALTH 


A Unitarian camp incorporated “To diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure 
religion, which, in accordance with the teachings 
of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love 
eee as in Article | of the By-Laws of the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


WANTED: At quiet, sea-side, comfort- 
able home of Unitarian minister’s widowed 
mother—a mature, settled couple, able to 
be handyman and inside worker. Moder- 
ate wages, beautiful location. Write Box 
58, Hull, Mass. 


SEND CARD for Margaret Barber Bowen’s 
little book of exquisite poems. Pay $1.00 
if you like. Ward R. Clarke, 8 Plympton 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
Elwood E. Gaskill, Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Tuesday-Friday, 
12 Noon, worship with sermon by 
preachers, Monday, 12:10, Half Hour of 
Organ Music. All are Welcome. 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Ev 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Chur 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning Worship, 11:00 
A. M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high school 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
pa WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI- 
TORS. 


ALL SOULS’ 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
CHURCH, 


A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
Staples, 


daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. 


Executive Director. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPs GOWNS an HOODS 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and_ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 

For information and _ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University af Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free litera- 
ture describing the absence of undesired effects 
and the protection surgical sterilization gives 
to this generation of the insane and the feeble- 
minded and their potential children. Human 
Betterment Federation, 512 Ninth Street, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


Eg tained Glass 4 
WINDOWS | ‘ 
NSS 


COMMENTS FROM 
UNITARIAN FRIENDS 
OF TEMPERANCE 


‘When I see the liquor companies 
associate liquor with dignity and 
culture, and the beer and ale ads 
on TV giving credit to their poison 
for health and happy’ home life, 
I boil. . . . Do you think that 
Channing and Parker would remain 
silent under the insults to our 
dignity and intelligence we so com- 
placently accept from the liquor 
and tobacco companies today? .. . 
I should like to see the Unitarian 
Temperance Society sponsor a sur- 
vey of this pernicious advertising, 
in view of possible further action 
by our Unitarian and Universalist 
fellowships as:a whole.” 


Rey. D. C. McM., Massachusetts 


“JT am always glad to have brought 
out the idea of prevention as in 
Father Keogh’s article quoted re- 
cently in the column of our Unita- 
rian Temperance Society in The 
Christian Register.” 


Mrs. M. S. L., Minnesota 


“J was introduced to some of your 
literature last week and, believe me, 
this is the type I have been looking 
for. I am a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and spiritual develop- 
ment is the answer to the alcohol 
problem.” 

G. E. B., Michigan 


Write for free temperance litera- 
ture to: 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass. 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
= Embroideries « Vestments 

Hangings - Com 

Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


“Mational 


